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Harmacopaxia Practica: Sive Præſcriptorum 
P Syndrome, in qua tres Præſcriptorum fere 
hiliades, Morbis omnibus tam internis quam 
externis accommodatorum, in Claffes digerun- 
tur: Quz excerpuntur, I. Ex Variis Autho- 
ribus. II. Ex Phar macopœia Londinenſi. III. 
Ex Phar macopœia Batzana. IV. Ex Pharma- 
copaia Fulleri. V. Ex Præſcriptis Vulgari in 
uſu apud celeberrimum ac nuperum johannem 
Radcliffium, M. D. Quibus accefferunt Scho- 
lia ac Obſervationes, quæ Remediorum energi- 
as explicant: Una cum Indice rerum locuple- 
tiſſimo. Opera Evardi Strother, M. D. 
Londini : Impenſis Caroli Rivington, ad In- 
ſgne Bibliorum ac Coronæ in Cameteria D. 
Pauli. | 
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To His HiGHNEss 


JAMES 
Duke of Chandos. 


May it pleaſe Your Grace, 
CE [ have the Ho- 

Rye our to be employ'd as 
S=&) Sg inthe African 
Company, whoſe great Encoura- 


ger Your Grace 1s, and under 


whoſe Influence there 1s uo doubt 
of its being proſperous and thri- 
ding, I could not throw theſe lit- 
tle Labours, the Fruits of my 
leiſure Hours, at the Feet of a 
more noble, more judicious, or 
more worthy Patron, than Your 
Grace's ; they are not worth 

_ 
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 neſs's Protectian will give them N 


Found neceſſary, in the 20 Years 


for the Preſervation of the Lives 
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The DzpicarioN. 1 
Cenſure, however Your High- | 
Sanfion ; and if they prove of | 
any Uſe to the younger Surgeons 4 f 
employ'd in the Company, I have © 
my Aim, and ſhall not ceaſe, tilt! 


N I have run thro all the Parts 


of Surgery aud Phyſick, I have 


I have us'd the African Coaſt, 


, thoſe plying there, as alſo of © 
the Company's main Branch I | 
Profit. 
Jam, with all due Submiſſion, h 
Mx Loxo, 0 


Your Highneſſes, and . Compa- | 
ny's molt Obedient, moſt Faith- 
ful, and moſt Humble Servant, 


E DWARD Dunx. 
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YouncG SURGEONS. 


NN publiſhing this (mall 
Volume, it is propos d 
only to teach the Man- 

= = ner of performing the 
Operations of Surgery, by a Me- 
thod more ſhort and caſy, than has 
been hitherto treated on by Au- 
thors. 


NoruiNx is advanced, which 
„is not grounded on the Practice 


of 
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To the young Surgeons. 


of the moſtable Surgeons of the pre. 
ſent Age. No Diſcaſes are here con- 
mented upon, Icaving every one to 


- make ſuch Syſtems as beſt ſuits their 


own Imaginations : For it is more 
ol Uſe to ſtick cloſe to the Operati- 
on it ſelt, which ought to be the 
principal Aim of thoſe, who wou d 


apply themſelves to Surgery. 


Ir is not pretended, that we 
have compil'd a finiſh'd Piece, 
for it is well enough known, that 
Uſe and Practice, add always Per- 
fection to Arts: But at leaſt, there 
is Room to hope, that you will 
find ſomething more here, than 
what is expected 


I have ad ed a Treatiſe on the 
Venereal Di. explain d ſo clear, 


that 


To the young Surgeons. . 
that you may, by following the 
Rules here preſcrib'd, ſurely reme- 
þ 12 all che Accidents, which accom- 
j pany thoſe troubleſome Indiſpoſi- 
tions. 


* 


) 


; Max while all this Labour 
> muſt be look'd upon as a ſimple 

Eſſay. Time may make it better. 
; : 


IV fine, if you don't find in 
this Diſcourſe, all that Delicacy 
and Turn of Language ſome may 

expect, it is ſufficient ro ſay, that 
it is defign'd only tor Inſtruction. 


Tu RE uſe, this ſmall Sketch will 
; be of, to young and unexperienc d 
| Surgeons, is very evident; for 
leading them by the Hand in eve- 


4 * Step of an Operation, in a 


clear, caſy and ſuccinct Manner, 


| rann ions are purpoſely a- 
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Zo the young Surgeons. 


is the Deſign; where ambiguous 


voided, and uſeleſs Diſtinctions, 
are dropp'd. The more any Ar- 
tiſt incumbers his Diſcourſe, the 
more he puzzles his Hearcrs or 
Readers, they loſe tlie uſeful and 
neceflary Rules in giving Ear to 
the trifling, and leſs profitable 
Parts of the Harangue, and arc 
torc'd, when they apply to Pra- 
ctice, to drop thoſe Superfluities 
by the Help of a good Judgment. 
Here no more is ſaid, than what 
conduces to direct in a conciſc, 
eaſy, and plain Style; nor ay les 
than ſufficcs. u 


Ir is neceſſary a young Surgcon 
ſhou'd ſee — perforni d, q 
bccaule | 


To the young Surgeons. 
becauſe he wou'd then better per- 
ceive the Uſe of this Abridgement ; 


however, it he has never ſeen any, 
or has loſt the Notion of any one 


C 5 Operation; in reading this little 
T N Book, he recovers it, or caſily 
d conceives how it is to be done, 
4 by a very little Labour. 

le 


MoxzoveRr, Patients will call 
in Phyſicians to be preſent, to ad- 
4 vile or overlook; their Buſineſs is 
ar. | not to operate, but they ought to 

know, in what Manner the Sur. 
| | gcon ſhou d 3 it, and when 


"Ig My _ 2 
> 2 o Js 


| fall Volume, ir may be de. 
pended upon to anſwer their Ends. 


2 7 Art 


7 0 the * Joung 2 


Arts 16 7 5 and Life 15 tort, 

ſays Hippocrates : The Buſineſs of 

Life is not Study, but doing 
Good: It Thews therefore the Ju- 
ſtice of an Author, when he pro- 
portions the Rules of Art to the 
Length of our Days. And when 
all that can be ſaid on any Point, 
is couch d in a little Room, then 
this Proportion may be {aid to be 
juſtly obſerv'd, which I hope the 
oung Practitioners in Surgery, . 
will find verified in this Treatiſe. 
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Crap. I. 
107 the Operations of Surgery in 


General. 


HE Art of Phyſick treats of 
three Points: Diet is the firſt 
and moſt common; Pharmacy, 

is the moſt uſeful; and Sur- 

; | ery, the moſt neceſſary, the chief, and 

moſt evident. It lays open to us all the 

By B Ma- 


* A New Method of 


Machines, and without .its induſtrious 
Operations, Phyſick is blind. 


SURGERY endeavours the Cure of Ma- 


ladies of the Body, ig four different Man- 


ners; it unites the Parts divided, it divides 
them when they are united contrary to the 
ordinary Courſe of Nature; it takes away 
extraneous Bodies; and laſtly, it adds 
ſome Organ, which is wanting for the 
Neceſſity, or the Perfection of a Body. 


Tar Buſineſs of Surgery, is a me- 
thodical Application of the Hand to a 
human Body, to give and conſerve Health, 
as the Word Chiungus ſignifies, becauſe 
what is dong is perform'd 019 73? TC 
e *pye by a Handy-work. | 


Some Authors divide the Operations 


according to their Effence, or rather ac- 


cording to their Genus, into Syntheſis, 
(Compoſition), Exæreſis (taking away) 
and Proſtbeſis (Addition). Others accor- 
ding ro the Diſeaſes, and ſome Part, 
where they are made. 
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Chirurgical Operations. 3 


Tu Operations very often take the 
Name of the Part, where they are made, 
for Example, a Bubonocele, the Hare-Lip, 
and Caſtration. | 


= . THERE are three general Operations ; 
1 the firſt and molt common is Syntheſis, 
it comprehends all the Operations, and 
b all the Means for reuniting the Parts. 

ug - 
BZ Ir is call'd common, becauſe it is con- 
W venient for all the reſt, and contains un- 
der it Bandages, Junks, and many of 
14 the Inſtruments which are uſeful in Sur- 


ge TYs 


%. 


A particular Syntheſis, is only uſeful 
for certain Diſtempers, and certain Parts. 
One replaces the fractur'd and luxated 
Bones, and another the Omentum, and 
's, I | Inteſtines, as in n Hernia 8. 


y) 8 
Dr. Daereſis is an Operation, which ſepa- 


rt, rates the Parts, which were united con- 
3 ; 

A trary to their natural Diſpoſition. 

HP B 2 Exæ- 


4 A New Method of 


Exæreſis is an Operation, by which 
we extract extraneous Bodies out of any 
Part. 


LASTLY, Proſtheſis ſupplies ſome Or- 
gan, which is wanting for the Neceſſity, 
or the Perfection of a Body. 


How EVER Syntheſis, Diæreſis, and Ex- 
æreſis, almoſt always accompany each o- 
ther in the Operations. 


THe Operations of Surgery are divided 
into two Parts: the firſt is operative, and 
conſiſts in the Addreſs of the Surgeons 
Hands. The ſecond is theoretical or me- 
dical, it regulates the Conduct of the 


Surgeon in the adminiſtration of Reme- 
dies, which are neceſſary to make its O- 


perations ſucceed. 


To operate well, it is neceſſary to 
have a perfect Knowledge of the Stru- 
cture of the Parts, of their Situation, and 
their Uſes; all which is underſtood by a 
| Skil! 


Chirurgical Operations. 5 


skill in Anatomy. The Diſeaſe, its Cauſe, 
its Rife, its Progreſs, its State, and other 
Circumſtances muſt be known, to the End 
they may paſs a Judgment on the Neceſ- 
ſity of the Operation, and of- the Reme. 
dies convenient for the Diſeaſe ; Laſtly, 
they ought to know perfectly well all 
the Rules of the Operations; which ts 
obtain'd by ſeeing good Practitioners o- 


perate, by reading the Obſervations of 


ZE Practitioners, and by making Trials 


BeroxE one performs an Operation, 
four Things are to be well obſerved. 


Tux firſt, what Operation it is; the 
ſecond, why it is to be pertorm'd; the 


third, whether it be neceſſary, or poſſible; 


and the fourth, the manner of perform- 


As for the firſt Point, one knows the 
Operation by its Deſcription. For the 
ſecond, it is perform'd, becauſe the Diſ- 


= eaſe cannot be cur'd otherwiſe; for the 


third, 


6  _ A New Meathodof 


third, it will be judg'd poſſible and ne- 
ceſſary by examining the Diſeaſe, and the 
Strength of the Diſeaſed: For the fourth 
and laſt Point, it is the Art or Manner 
of performing each Operation. 


OeERATIONS ought to be perform'd 
readily, gracefully, ſurely, and dextrou- 


ſly. 


TREE Things ought to be propos'd 
before they perform an Operation, to wit, 
what is to be done before they begin; what, 
during the Operation, and what, after it 1s 
perform'd. 


: Ca ay. II. 
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CAA. II. 
Of Sutures in C eneral. 


UTURE is a Sort of Syntheſis, 
NE which by the Means of a threa- 
ded Needle, reunites the ſoft 


= 2 


| 1 Parts, whilſt the Wound is treſh. 


= SUTURES are made to reunite Wounds; _— 

but they are made principally, becauſe 

neither the Bandage, nor the Situation of 
the Part can e the Reunion. 


"7 1. 
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1 THe Difference of Sutures ariſes from 
wo Things, to wit, from their Uſe, and 
; the Manner of making them. 


FROM their their Uſe, they are call'd 


J ſncaraative, Reſtrictive, and Conſerva- 
tive. | 


5 
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Tre {acarnative is five- fold, the in- 
terſected, the quill'd, the twiſted, the 
claſp'd, and the dry Stitch. 


TRE Reſtrictive is threefold, the Skin- 
ners, the Shoemakers, and the Tailors. 


TE Conſervative, draws the Lips of 


the Wounds together, where there is a | 
loſs of Subſtance ; but no Stitch is made 


when this Loſs is great. 


As to the manner of making theſe Su- 
tures; they are made with a Solution of 
Continuity, or without ſuch a Solution; 


where a Solution is made, *tis done in a | 


Part ſeparated or continuous. 


'THoOsSE made in a continuous Part, are 


four. 
Tur of the Skinner, or overcaſting. 


Tur of the Tailor, or lacing. 


1 . 
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Tur of the Shoemaker, and. that 
=F which goes from within outwards, and 
from without inwards. 

ruos which are made at a Point ſe- 
perated are four, to wit, the interſected, 
the quill'd or pegg'd, the twiſted, and 
the claſp*d. | | 


* THar which is made without Solution 
= of Continuity, is the dry Stitch. 


= SUTURES are uſeleſs for tranſverſe and 
& oblique Wounds, where Bandage is not 
of uſe; they are uſed where Wounds 
have Angles; and laſtly, as the Ancients 
have added, for Wounds that are attended 
wich Hemorrhages; and here it was they 
practis'd the Suture call'd Reſtrictive. 


= TIT mult be obſerv'd, that Sutures are 
not us'd to Veſſels, as the Ancients did, 
but there we make Ligatures. Sutures 
again, are convenient for Wounds, where 
there is Motion. 


AT 8 
by C THERE 
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THERE are ſeveral Wounds, where Su- 
tures are not practis'd. 


Firſt, To Wounds alter'd by the Air. 
Secondly, 'To contus'd Wounds. 


7. hirdly, To Wounds, where there is a 
Loſs of Subſtance. 


Fourthly, To venemous Bites. 


Fifthly, To Wounds accompanied with 
Inflammation. 


S:xthly, and Laſtly, To Wounds where 
the Bones are bare. 


THE Ancients forbid to ſtitch Wounds 
at the bare Bone; however if a Wound 
is without Contuſion, it muſt be ſtitch' d 
immediately. 4 
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the Wound to bleed moderately. 
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Chirurgical Operations. 11 
BerokrE making a Suture, you muſt 
extract all extraneous Bodies, and ſuffer 


THE Apparatus proper to make Sutures 


. with, are three, to wit, the Cannula, the 


; ö 
7 


Needle and the Thread. 


THz Needles muſt be of different Sizes 
and Figures; ſome mult be ſtreight, o- 
1 chers crooked : The ſtreight ſhou'd be ei- 


ther flat, round, or angled; the crooked 


greater and ſmaller. 


72 
$f" 
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W THE Thread ought rather to be made 
of Lint, than Silk, becauſe this cuts and 
= grows more eaſily looſe than that. 


TE Thread ſhould be wax'd, and e- 


1 ThE Cannula may be crooked, or 


ſtreight, it muſt alſo be made with an 
Rye, to paſs the Thread. The Head of 
the Needles muſt be channel'd to enchaſe 


C 2 the 
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the Needle, to the end it may run more 
freely. a 


THE Surgeon muſt have ready his“ a 
Compreſles, Plaſters, Bolſters, Bandages, i , 
Aſtringents, and all other Dreſſings ft A 
for his Operation. 5 


Lr any conſiderable Inflammation fol- 
lows the Suture, it muſt be flacken'd im. a 
mediately, in order to remedy the Acci- 3 
dents, which attend it: And as ſoon as | 
the Accidents ceaſe, the Suture muſt be a- 1. 5 
gain drawn cloſe, as at firſt. 
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Chirurgical Operations. 13 
RE EI LEE 
Cnavp. III. 


Of Sutures in Particular, and the 
Manner of performing them. 


HE Interſected is a Suture at a 
78 5 Point ſeperated, it is the moſt 

FEY uſual in Practice, we take a Nee- 
dle, crooked or ſtreight, as occaſion 
ſerves, we paſs it from without inwards, 
we cut the Thread of each Side long e- 
nough to have opportunity to tye it ea. 
ſy, we may make as many Stitches as are 
neceſſary. The Stitches being made, we 
begin at that in the Middle, making it 
on the Side oppolite to the running aut of 
the Matter, according to the Situation of 
the Part. We make a ſimple Knot im- 
mediately, upon which we apply a ſmall 


- Comprels, then the Surgeon's Knot, and 


laſtly a running Knot, in order to untie 
upon 


14 4 New Method of 


upon Occaſions, to wit, when Accidents 
ſupervene. | 


THe Diſtance of Stitches ought to be 
half an Inch from each other, according 
to the greatneſs of the Wound. If it be 
ſuperficial, a Cannula is to be us'd ; but if 

deep, the Fingers are molt convenient. 


THz QuilPd is the ſecond Sort of in- 
carnative Suture, it is uſeful in deep 
Wounds, which happen to very fleſhy 
Parts, as to the Buttocks, Thighs, and to 
Parts which have Motion, ſuch as the 
Belly. This Suture was much in uſe with 
the Ancients; but at preſent, we don't 
uſe it. We take two Quills, or two ſmall 
Pegs, of the Length of the Wound, we 
paſs a Needle threaded with a double 
Thread, to the very bottom, and we cut 
its Thread of a ſufficient Length. 


THE Pegs or Quills are plac'd among 
the Threads, in making a double Knot 
from onePart to the other upon the Quills, 

and 


6 
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and making them approach to each other, 


9 
1 


1 
0 


»\ 
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as much as is neceſſary. 


THE twiſted Suture is the third. Sort, 


it is hardly us'd, but in the Hare-Lips. 


It is made thruſting the Needle into the 


L | Wound, and twiſting the Thread acroſs, 


and around it. 


Tur Claſped is the fourth Sort of in- 


922 carnative Suture; the Antients made it 


Lich Claſps, which they thruſt from one 
11 to the other, and they apply'd ſo ma- 


1 ny Claſps, as they pleas'd tomake Stitches. 


This Manner of reuniting Wounds is uſe- 
= if not ridiculous, for two Reaſons : 
The firſt is, becauſe the Pain wou'd be 


"1 © continual ; the ſecond is, becauſe theſe 
4 Claſps wou'd not penetrate to the bottom 


8 © of the Wound, and by Conſequence the 


7 | reunion cou'd not be made. 


4 Trex dry Stitch is the fifth Sort, and 


the laſt of the incarnative Sutures. It is 


4 ſo call'd, becauſe it is made without Di- 


viſion. It is not uſeful, but for ſuperfi- 
cial 
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cial Wounds, and particularly in Wounds 
of, the Face, to preſerve the Beauty of it: 
But is ſcarce in uſe, for we uſe Needles 
to the Face, as in all other Wounds ; but 
to the End the Scar may appear leſs, they 
muſt be more fine. 775 


Wx take two Pieces of new Cloath, 
which we cut into a triangular Form, of 
the Size of the Wound. The Liſt of the 
Cloth muſt be on the Side of the Angles; BR 
we make ſo many Angles, as we would 
make Stitches, and we fix a Taſſel to each 
Angle; this Cloth is applied with an ag- 
glutinating Medicine, which the Ancients 
did uſually with Maſtick, Frankincenſe, 
Sarcocolla, powder'd and incorporated 
with the White of an Egg; but Glue 
holds much better than this Mixture. We 
muſt apply the Cloth at halt a Fingers 
Diſtance from the Edges of the Wound, 
and let it dry before we offer to draw 
the Lips of the Wound together; we make wa 
a ſingle Knot and a running one, as in o- þ Suſe 
ther Sutures, and laſtly, we apply a Bol- Wot 


{ter dipt in any Balſam over it. 
C:1ae. IV. 
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ix NO RO We 
a CHAT. IV. 


; 4 ; . . 

A Of Reſtrictive Sutures. 
I, 5 E firſt of Sutures which re- 
xt BR IST TIEN firinge the Blood, is that of 
fe = the inner; the Ancients pra- 
; Ctis'd it to the Veſſels, as we 


d have faid above, we do not practiſe it at 
preſent, but to the Inteſtines; we take a 
i * Needle which is ſtreight and ſmall, threa- 
© ded with raw and flat Silk, making the 
ſe, firſt Stitch beyond the Wound, piercing 
= at the ſame Time the two Lips, and con- 
tinuing till it be ſowed, we let one End 
of the Silk hang out of the Belly. 


= THE Tanner 1 Taylor's Suture, and 
that which is made from without in- 
Wards, and from within outwards, are all 
1 0- uſeleſs and ridiculous: The multiplicity 
Bol- | 25 of Stitches, wou'd preſently cut the Lips 

— of 
IV: | — 


. 4,9. 4 
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of the Wound. All theſe Sutures are de- 
ſcrib'd in the Ancients, particularly in 
Celſus; but we may believe, that they 
never made uſe of them, ſince they muſt 
have then found them inconvenient, and 
never recommended them to us. 928 


Tu Surgeon muſt obſerve many Par- 
ticulars, before he cuts Wounds. by 


1. To take hold of the Lips of the 4 
Wound gently with his Fingers. by, 


2. To avoid pricking any Veſſel with- 7 
out Neceſſity. | 1 


3. To pierce both the Skin and Fleſh. 


4. In deep Wounds, not only to take 
up the Surface, or the Skirts cf them, but! , 
to go to the very Bottom, becauls it 5% 


wou'd be a Cavity, if we did not go to 1 
the very Bottom of the Wound, which a 
wou'd oblige us to undo the Stirches|# © re 


of which great Care muſt be taken. Sy 


So 


5: Fo 


py * Bt a 
3 STS, . JE. N 
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5. To make the Stitches at a conveni- 


ent Diſtance from each other. 


6. To begin at the Angles, if there be 
any, and to draw the Lips of the Wound 
together, before we make a Knot. 


Tae Ancients, after having made the 


Futures, ſtrew*d the Edges of the Wound 


=> with incarnative Pouders, to make it, ac- 


= cording to their Notions, regenerate Fleſh; 
but the reunion of Wounds is an Action 


from Nature, and their Pouders only ſerve 
to impede ir, in making a Plaſter, which 
ſtopp'd the Paſſage of the Blood, and hin- 


der'd the Edges from recovering. There 


is in fine, no Balſam like Blood for the 
Regeneration of Fleſh ; it is the ſame as 


the Grafts to the Tree, the nutritive Juice 


to the Plant running thro' the ſmall 


Tubes, which make up the Texture of 
it, it is the true Cauſe, why the Graft 


reunites at the Incifion made on the 


Tree; it is alſo the ſame Thing for the 
Formation of the Callus of the Bones, 


D 2 whoſe 
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whoſe Subſtance is nothing but: a Compo- 
ſition of ſmall Canals, or Veſlels, 


1 which 1 we may ſay, 
that the Antients had only a very con- 
fus'd Idea of the Generation of a Callus, 
when they faid, that it was an Excre- 
ment of Fleſh, or the Remainder of the Y 
Nouriſhment of the Bone, that made it. 


Ir there be Dexterity requir'd to make 9 
Sutures, there is leſs to undo them. — 1 
undo the interſected, in cutting every | 2 
Stitch upon its Knot, and putting the 
Probe under it, and the Finger upon the 

Edge of the Wound to make ſure Work, 
drawing the Thread without Violence. 


WE take off the ewiſted Suture by 15 
untwiſting gently the Thread, and draw- 
ing the Needle by little and little. 1 


Ir we have made uſe of the quill'd Su- 7 
ture, we mult undo it by cutting each 
Stitch upon the Quill. . 
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THe dry Stitch is undone by moiſtning 
the Cloth, which is glued on with warm 
Water. 


Is we are oblig'd to make uſe of the 
Skinner's Stitch to the Inteſtines, the Stit- 
ches rot and come away with the Mat- 
ter; *tis the ſame thing, as to the Liga - 
ture of the Omentum; we muſt take Care 
to draw the Threads away, which offer 


yy at the Orifice out of the Belly. 


In fine, it is the Surgeon's Duty to undo 


. the Sutures, as ſoon as the Wound is re- 
united; which happens ſooner, or later, 
according to the Place where the Wound 
is, and the good or bad Diſpoſition of 
the Patient. | 


CHAP. V. 
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peo e e e 
Wee da e ROE 


CH AP. V. 4 
Of the Caftroraphia. 8 


EF HE Gaſiroraphia, or Suture of 

The the Belly, is made, when the | 
CAE Wounds are large there: If the [7 ; 
Wound be ſmall, and not attended with! 
bad Accidents, there is no Occaſion for- 
the Suture, We may only keep a ſmall Þ 
Tent in, that the Matter may have af 


free Exit. If the Inteftines or Epiplon 0 


come out at the Wound, we muſt. pre- ei 
ſently, betore we replace them into the 5 b 
Belly, examin whether they are injur'd M$ o 
by an Inflammation, or Mortificatioa ; 7 


5 there be any Wound in the Inte. E 
ſtine, and whether it be large, we mult 
make the Skinner's Suture. The Omtn-K 
tum, being a fat Part, is never pose . 
much to the Air without a Mortificationf 

which 
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uhich is evidently known by its livid Co- 
jour, and its Coldneſs; this dead Part 
muſt be cut off; we paſs a Needle thread- 
ed with a double Thread into the found 
Part, making two Knots at the two | 
? Sides; then we cut into the Quick an 
Inch above the Ligature, ſuffering a long 
End of the Thread to hang out of the 
Wound, we replace the Inteſtine fir, and 
| next the Omentum. 


Tu Wounds often penetrate the Bel. 
ly, without hurting the Guts, and 'tis 
ith * then, that they are fill'd with Flatas, in 
for ſuch a Manner, that they won't enter by 
al the Wound again. Authors have already 
a2 faid, that there were only three Things to 
von þ ® be done for diſſipating the ind, to wit, 
pre- 72 either Fomentations of warm Wine, or 
the boiling Chamomile and Melilot Flowers, 
ud or applying live Animals ſplit to the Part, 
© Parens alſo adviſes to make many Pun- 
| ures into the Inteſtine with a round 
nul Y Neetlle, becauſe it only divides the Fibres 
nen: without cutting them; but the moſt ſure 
os Method is to uſe all our Endeavour to re- 


tiom] place 
hichß 


nte· 
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place it, into the Belly; Nature it ſelf will 
then diſſipate. the Wind. If all theſe I 
Means are of no uſe, we muſt at laſt 
come to the Dilitation of the Wound. 


a 1 


BE TORE we dilate the Wound, we muſt 


obſerve three Things; the firſt, is the * 
Place where we muſt dilate; the ſecond, I * 
is the Largeneſs of the Dilatation; the 
third is, the Manner how it is to be 
done. 1 
| = + 
Ir the Wound be above, we muſt di- 
late below; if it be tranſverſe, cut from * 
the Linea alba; it is not very eaſy al- 
ways to know the Direction of the Wound, Þ 
by reaſon of the Strangulation of the In- - a 
teſtine. The Largeneſs of the Dilatation 9 


depends upon the greater or leſs Part of 
the Gut, or Omentum, which are thruſt i) 
out of the wounded Part. : 


Tux third Thing ſhews us, how the gu 
Wound ought to be dilated, we put the | 
Inteſtines gently in Order at the Sides, ed 
and put upon them a Compreſs dipt in 

warm 
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warm Wine, applying the Hand gently 
above, we endeavour to introduce a Probe, 
channell'd, into the Belly; we muſt in- 
troduce it perpendicularly, turning it 

from Side to Side, and take Care not to 
a ; engage the Inteſtine between the Probe 
and the Peritoneum ; and allo it is good 
d. t2 draw it a little towards us ; then, hol- 
ding the Probe in the Leff-hand, to take 
ein the right a crooked Biſtory, or Sciſſers, 

co {lide the End into the Channel of the 

Probe, and cut more outwards than in- 
„ wards; and laſtly, reduce the Inteſtinę 
and jolt the Sick a little. its 


6 


Ir is not always eaſy to introduce the 
Probe, for the inflated Inteſtines, are an 
invincible Obſtacle, and here it is, the gur- 
geon's Skill is requir'd; he puts one of 
his Fingers, where he would make the 
Dilatation, and as it is the Skin, that al- 
ways occaſions the Strangulation, he cuts 
© it with the Point of the Biſtory, in con- 
J ducting it near his Nail, in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that the Inteſtine is not at all touch- 


ed. It is caſy after that, to introduce 
8: the 
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the Probe, and more commodiouſly to di. 
late, as we have already ſaid. In all Af. 
fairs, which depend upon Dexterity of | 
the Hands, it is much more eaſy to com- 
prehend them by ſeeing than reading, 
and there is a great Difficulty in giving 
a lively and clear Deſcription of thoſe 
Affairs. The Inteſtine and the Omen- 
tum Treduc'd, you then are to make the | 
interſected Stitch. 0 


| 
| 

| 

\ 

Tax Threads of the Stitch of the In. t 
teſtines and Omentum, are drawn out of p f | 
E 
t 


the Wound; and are rang'd on each 
Side of the Tents, to hang them by, 


and to agglutinate them with the 


Wound and alſo if we cou'd order it ſo, 4 
that the Patient were plac'd upon his v 
Belly, the Wound of the Inteſtine WO * 
more readily reunite in growing to ce 
Peritonæum. E 
J > 
To make the interſected Stitch in the fo 
Belly, we muſt have two crooked Nee- dl 
dles, threaded with the fame Thread; m: 
having mark'd the Stitches with Ink, we} be 


pu 


cauſe 
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in cauſe an Aſſiſtant to hold his Hands on 
each Side of the Wound upon the Belly, 


: i to hinder the Impulſe of the Inteſtines, 


and we cauſe the Patient to hold his 
Breath. We introduce the fore Finger 
into the Belly, making the Needle flip 
upon the Finger, for fear of hurting the 
E Inteſtine ; we hold the Edge of the 
Wound with the Thumb and fore Finger, 


we peirce from within outwards, peircing 
the Peritonæun, the Muſcles, and the 


Skin altogether; and above all, we take 
Care to draw the Peritonæum to the 
= Edge of the Wound before we pierce, to 
the End we may avoid a Hernia Ventra- 
lu, taking more from within than out- 
= wards. The firſt Needle being paſsd, 
= we turn the ſame Finger in the inſide, to 
take hold of the other Lip of the Wound, 
without drawing it out, conducting the 


Needic upon the Finger, as we did be- 


F fore. We muſt then take away the Nee- 


dles, leaving the Thread, and make as 
many Stitches thus as are neceſſary. We 
begin to rye that of the middle firſt, and 
put a Tent in before we tyc the Knots; the 

A2 Re- 
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Remainder :.of the Apparatus conſiſts in 
an-Embrocation with Oil of Roſes, the | | 
Napkin, law me Scapular Bandage. 5 


2 . Wounds which penetrate into the 
Belly, are always very dangerous when 5 
large, by Reaſon of the Omentum and In- 
reftines promptneſs of eſcaping thro? the 
Aperture. The Reſpiration, and the Mo- 
tion of the Muſcles of the Belly, which 7 
continually preſs the Inteſtines, alſo force 
them to run thro? the Wound, even when 
it is not very. large, becauſe theſe Parts 47 
hanging looſely in the Belly, it is always 
eaſy for them to eſcape out at the Orihce; 2 : 
ſomewhat. like this happens to Perſons 
ſqueezing Paſt in their Hands, where we 
ſee it ſlip through the open of the Fingers, 
becauſe 1t finds no Reſiſtance, to hinder 
its eſcape. We muft again remark, that 5 
the Inteſtines being hurt, they come 
more readily out at the Orifice of the 
Wound, becauſe they don't then ſo ally 
fl with Wind. | 
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Tu Omentum, which is of a fatty 
Subſtance, is never long expos'd to the 
Air without being corrupted; the Reaſon 
is, becauſe being compounded of little 
Bladders, in which the Fat is carried 
thither by the Vaſa adipoſa of Malpigbi, 
the cold Air coagulates and fixes in a ve- 
ry ſhort Space of Time this unQuous 
Subſtance, which being ſtopp'd in the 
Veſlels, ferments, corrupts, and grows a- 
cid, which gives Room to the Salts to 
diſentangle themſelves, to become acri- 
monious and corroſive, to break and tear 
the Texture of the Veſicules which con- 
tain, them; from whence happen alſo that 
livid Colour, and that ſtinking Smell, 
which we then feel, becauſe it is a true 
Gangrene. 3 | 


THz Inteſtines never iſſue out at the 


| Wound, but they immediately fill with 
Wind, from being expos'd to the Air. 


Let us take a view of the Conjectures, 
why theſe Flatus are generated; the cald 


Air which enyirons the Inteſtines, curbs 
the 
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the Circulation of the ſuices, which paſs d in . 
thoſe Canals, I mean in the Texture, which 
compoſes their Subſtance; from whence 9 
the Circulation is not only retarded, as! 
have obſerv'd, but alſo the Chyle and o- A . 


ther Liquors, which are contain'd in the 
Inteſtines, ſuch are the Bile and Pancre- 7 
atick Juice. The Ferment alſo which 
ouzes thro* the Glands of the Inteſtines, 
and the Excrements themſelves are not 
ſo liquid as they wou'd be by their natu- 
ral Heat: Which is the Occaſion of the | N 1 
Fermentation of theſe Contents, and of 
the Elevation of Vapours, which cannot 
paſs off by the Pores of them, becauſe 
that the Coldneſs of the Air, as cefay, has 
almoſt ſhut them up; and this is the Rea - 
ſon, why hot Medicines, whoſe Particles 
are warm, volatile, ſpirituous, and pene- 
trating, can diſperſe thoſe Winds, in o- f 
pening the Pores, and in rarifying their 
condens d Particles, which held the In- 
teſtines ſtretch'd like a Foot - ball. 


DS % A wh A «<o <© 
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A Wound 1n the ſmall Inteſtines is more 


dangerous, than that of the great ones; 
be- 
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becauſe the ſmall Tubes, which compoſe 
their Subſtance, are of a more cloſe Tex- 
? ture; from whence it happens, that the 
XZ Reunion is made with greater Difficulty. 
*X Moreover the Chyle, which they contain 
= eſcaping into the Cavity of the Belly, is 
= often the Cauſe of the ſudden Death of 
che Patient. 


© THe nouriſhing Gliſters, which the 
* Ancients order'd for Wounds of the In- 
= teſtines, are of no uſe, becauſe we meet 
with few of the vaſa Lactea in the large 

Inteſtines; and becauſe the Valve of the 
Colon hinders the Liquor from paſſing in- 
to the ſmall Guts. But when even we 
= might ſuppoſe, that it did paſs, is there 
not rather Room to believe, that not be- 
ing attenuated enough, it could not paſs 
by the Mouths of the va/a LaFea. The 
Example, which a modern Author brings, 
of Gliſters made up of Spirit of Wine, 
and which fuddle, ſays he, more readily 
that Way, than by the Mouth, concludes 
2 nothing againſt us, ſince it is a ſpirituous 
Liquor, which heat Volatiliſes, and makes 
it 
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it paſs immediately into the Fibres of the 1 
Inteſtines, and from thence into the Mats 0g 
of Blood. 77 


Tus Wounds of the Inteſtines are not 
always mortal, as the Ancients believed. 
Thoſe of the Liver, the Spleen, the Kid- 
neys, the Bladder, the Heart, and the 
Lungs, don't uſually occaſion Death, but 
when there is ſome large Veſſel wound- 
ed, and that renders them mortal. 
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We have heard of a Soldier, who paſ- 
ſed his Excrements thro! a Wound, which 
he had received in one of the great Guts, 
for 12 T7ears together, and whoſe Orifice 5 
was fo glued and cicatris'd with the Muſ- 
cles and Teguments, that it was his A. 
nus, thro! which the Fæces paſs d during 
Life. We find in Practitioners a great 
Number of Facts upon Wounds,” penetra- 
ting the Belly and. Breaſt, and in which 
have ſometimes been found Parcels of the 
| Subſtance of the Lungs and the Liver, 

where, however, the Patients have been 


perfectly cur'd, as you may fee in the 
Cen- 
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Centuries of Hildanus, Schentius, and o- 
thers. 


Ix has been known, that a Perſon re- 
t jp ceiv'd a Wound in the Breaſt by a Sword, 
where a Portion of the Lobes of the 
== Lungs was engag'd between the Ribs, and 
\ BE made a conſiderable Tumour, which was 
t extirpated by a Ligature, and yet the Pa- 
1 . 7 tient was cur'd in a very little Space of 
=> Time after. 
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CHAx. VL 
Of the Exomphalos. 
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8 HE Exomphatos, is either ta- 
[T ken for the Diſeaſe, or for the ; 
= Opcration. It is a Tumourof 
the Navel, occaſion'd from Hu- : 

mors, or the Parts: That which is occa- A 
ſion'd by Humors, if from Water, tis 
call'd Haromphalos; if from Wind, Pueu-. 
mat-omphalos; that which is caus'd by 
the Parts, is either from the Inteſtines, ot. 
the Omeutum, or both together; they take 
the Name from the more prevailing part; 
if it is the Inteſtine, we call it Euter 


omphalbs; if the Omentum Epipl-ompha- Þ 
tos 3 if there are more of the Inteſtines in- 
gag'd, we call it Enter-epipl-omphales ; 
if it be a fleſhy Subſtance, we call it 
Sarc-omphatos ; if the Veins dilated be 

the 
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| the Cauſe of it, is calbd V. tale; 

or Cir/-omphalos; if it be an Artery, tis 

: calb'd Aucuriſmat-omphatos ; or Iring-om- 
= ?hatos. 


'I 

2 

L THE Exomphalos made by the Parts, 
being engag d, is often occaſion'd by vi- 
= olent Exerciſe, which dilates the Perito- 
num, or it may alſo proceed from an 
internal Cauſe, as from Humours water- 
ing and relaxing this Part, in ſuch a Man- 
| | ner, that the Inteſtines, by the frequent 
I Shocks, dilate the Peritonæum, and make 

8 4 2 conſiderable Tumour, | 


Ius Peritonzum has two Places, very 

4 ſubject to be dilated, to wit, the Navel, 
and Place where the Rings of the Muf- 
Ke cles are, thro? which the ſpermatick 
veſſels paſs. 


Ar the Navel, the external Coat ſepa- 
Hates it ſelf from the internal, to Wrap 
che umbilical Veſſels into the fame, at 
the Rings of the Muſcles; ſo tliat the 
internal Membrane being no longer forti- 

F 2 ned 
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fied by the external, it is not in a Con- 
dition to reſiſt the Shocks of the Inte- 
ſtines, and it is this, which makes al 


{0 frequently for Hernia's. 


Tx1s Diſeaſe may be cur'd in the be- J 
ginning by Bandage and Aſtringents. If 
the Tumour be large, and of a long 
ſtanding in a Body of an ill Habit; we 


muſt not attempt the Operation at all. 


We muſt not perform it, but wy 4 
the Tumour is of a moderate Size in a 


young Perſon, and where the Habit ot 


the Body is good. There are in the An- 8 


tients many Methods of performing the 
Operation: we will only deſcribe one, 
which is now out of Uſe, for being 0 


barbarous. 5 


AFTER having made the Patient move | \ 
himſelf 1n Order to perceive the Extent 
of the Tumour more eaſily, they mark'd 


with Ink its Circumference, and made 
the Patient lie upon their Backs: Then 
they reduc'd the Parts into the Belly, cau- 


ſing | 


II. 
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ſing a Servant to put his Hand upon the 
Tumour, and bidding the Patient to hold 
his Breath; then they paſs'd into the Na- 
vel a threaded Needle, to make a Han- 
dle, which they gave to hold: To aſſure 
themſelves, that the Parts were reduc'd, 
they made a ſmall Inciſion at the Top 
of the Tumour, paſſing the Finger quite 
round, to ſee whether there were any Ad- 
herence. Then they paſs'd two great 
Needles to the Bottom of the 'Tumour, 
like a St. Andrew's Croſs; under the 


Needles, the running Knot, which they 


took Care to faſten every Day: At laſt 
the Tumour mortified, and an Eſchar fell 
off, which made a great Loſs of Sub- 


= ſtance. I know not, how they hinder'd 


the coming out of the Inteſtines. The 
Deſcription of rhis Operation gives Hor- 
ror, and we ſhould be very Savage, it 
we attempted. the Operation in this Man- 
ner. 


TH1s Operation is the ſame as that, 


= which is perform'd in the Bubougcele, 
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fince it is a Hernia, which in every Cir- 
cumſtance 15 the ſame. 


THERE are two Reaſons which oblige 
us to perform this Operation. The firſt 
is, when there is a preſſing Neceſſity, 
and the Parts won't return: The Second 
is, when the Tumour is moderate, and 
the Parts ſtart out, and return eaſily in a 
young Perſon, and of a good Habit of 
Body; and that the Patient would be 


free from the Inconveniency of wearing 


2 Truſs all their Lives. 


Wr make the Patient lye down upon 
a Bed on their Backs, and endeavour to 
reduce the Parts, as vie did in a Wound 
of the Belly; the Difference is only this, 
that here the Inteſtines and Omentum, are 
cover d again by the Peritonæum and Te- 
guments, whereas in the Gaſtroraphia, 
theſe Parts are bare. 


Fre Parts being reduc'd, the Surgeon 
on one Side, and the Aſſiſtant on the o- 


ther, lifting the Skin on high, makes an 
1 
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cure a ſtrong Cicatrix, and to make the 
interſected Stitch, as in the Gaſiroraphia. 
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ciſion with a Biſtory: The Dilatation of 


= the Peritonzum being diſcover'd, we take 


ſome of it off, having cut it quite round, 
and the Remainder of the dilated Part 


comes away in Suppuration. We muſt 4 
alſo give the Ring ſome Stroaks with the 


Biſtory, upon the channelꝰd Probe, as we did 
to the Wound of the Belly, in order to pro- 


Caray, VII. 
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- 


r BEET 
C HAP. VII. 


Of the Paracente ſis. © 

| : 1 | 

HE Paracenteſis is an Aperti- . 

on of the Belly, or a Species of 0 = 

Diereſis reduced under the 

Puncture, for evacuating the Water from C 
Hydropical .Perſons. It is deriv'd from | 
the Greek Prepoſition v], 7uxta, and 

the Noun Subſtantive «ile, Stimulus, BY ii 

as if one ſhou'd fay, 73 aeg Y yastes BY pe 

keg, a Puncture on the Belly. 7 h: 

Wb: 


The Differences of a Dropſy, are drawn | be 
from their Matter, their Place and their 
Cauſes. As to the Matter, the one is a | 
Collection of Water, call'd an Aſeites; in 
another (of Wind, as the Ancients wok * 
pos'd, but as later Experience dictates) 0 W. 

Wa. : Ce 
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Water or Jelly in the Cells of the Omen- 
tum; and laſtly, a third of Phlegm, call'd - 
by the Grecians, Leucophlegmatia or A. 
naſarca. | 


From the Place, the one occupies the 
whole Body, as the Leucophlegmatia, and 
the A/cites the Belly; the Tympanites 
generally accompanie* the two others. 
As for the Cauſes of them, we will not 
undertake to diſcant upon, becauſe we will 
haſten to the Manner of performing the 
Operation. 


Tart Aſcites being known by the Signs 
in a Body of a good Habit, we' may 
perform the Operation, altho* it rarely 
happens to ſucceed ; which however, we 
ſhou'd not attempt till Remedies have 
been ineffectually try?d. 


THERE are two Methods of perform- 
ing the Operation with the Lancet, or the 
the Trocar ; as the Waters are almoſt al- 
ways muddy, and often glairy, the Lan- 
cet makes a freer Paſſage than the Tro- 

G car, 
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42 
car; but then we are not ſo much Ma- 


ſters of the Water, when 'tis done by 
the Lancet, as by the Trocar. 


We make the Patient fit in an Elbow W 
Chair, to the End, that the Waters may 


run down; we plerce the Belly three or 
four Fingers below the Navel, at one Side 
of the Linea alba; if it is done with the 
Lancet, we, faſten it with a Cloth wrapt 
around it ; the Moment the Water flows 
out, we thruſt the Lancet no further in, 
and before we withdraw it, we introduce 
a Probe, thro' which ſlip on a Cannula, 
and thruſt it into the Cavity, letting the 
Waters flow according to the Strength of 
the Patient. Then the whole Secret is to 
ſtop the Caunula well with a Tent, and 
applying over it good Compreſſes, to hin- 
der the Efflux of the Waters; for it of- 
ten happens, that the Patient's dye by 
Reaſon of the great Quantity, whoſe Ex. 
it cou'd not be hindred; upon which 
Account it is, that now the Toca is 
much preferr'd to the Lancet, becauſe 
the Orifice ſhuts ſo exactly, there is no 
Room 
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Room to fear the running out of the Wa- 
ters. Of late in our Hoſpitals, it is 
grovyn a Practice, to take off all the Wa- 
ters at once, in ſuch a Caſe tis not ma- 
1 terial, whether we uſe a Lancet, or a 
I Trocar ; for the Finger wou'd ſtop the 
© Oritice of the Lancet, and hinder the 
i bowing as long as *tis thought conveni- 
Went. It never yet held good to evacuate 
great Quantities at once in morbid Bo- 
dies; nor can I, upon Inquiry, find ma- 
ny that have r this Practice; ſo 
that it may, without any Reflection be 
look'd on as no Invention, but an Error 
Jin Practice. 
of N 6 | 
Tais Operation for the Cure of the 
Aſecites is not new, ſince Hippocrates 
«| peaks of it in his Book of internal Di/- 
aſer; and Ariſtotle in his Book of the 
Generation of Animals. Almoſt all the 
„ [Ancients have prattis'd it, except Eriſi- 
Hratus, who wou'd not ſuffer it to be 
practis'd. I have already ſaid, that it 


10 rarely was ſucceſsful; nevertheleſs they 
i ho are young, ſtrong, robuſt, and with- 


(I 2 out 
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out a Fever, or who have long Intermi- # 
ſions, may ſometimes recover; but for 
ſuch as are of an ill Habit, and whoſe 
Viſtera are chang'd by the Acrimony of 
the Waters, it is very difficult to eſcape 1 
this Deluge. A 


, "$3 # 4 


I happens ſometimes, that the Wa 
ters are ſhut up in a Qſtis thicker tha N 
a Parchment, which forms a Bag, which 5 
ſeizes the whole Abdomen. We 


Tus ſaline Parts of this Liquor, whici| # 
is a true Brine, harden the Viſcera, an 
Peritouæum very much, which we hav 
often found c2lous, and we have open“ 
Hyaropicks, where the Liver, Spleen 
Kidneys and Meſentery, were very hard! 
and the Inteſtines much thicker than the ; 
were naturally. "4 
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Ta E Scarifications practis'd by Anil 
giades, Leonidas, and Hippocrates, an 
of great Uſe, when the Water falls upon 
the Thighs and Legs; A/clepiades ſpeals 
thus, Surgery is more uſeful to Dropſis 

than 


2 
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than Medicines, and we have ſeen Sca- 


rifications made at the internal Ankles, 
emptied almoſt all the Waters; we muſt 
ſcarify four Fingers above, of the Depth 
that we make in Bleeding; preſently 
flows a little Blood, and then the Wa- 
ter which we ſee to ouſe, without the 
Danger of an Inflammation. Theſe In- 
ciſſons don't reunite, till the Waters are 
all emptied, and the Body diminiſhes 1n 
Bulk in a ſmall Time. Theſe Scarzfica- 
tions are leſs dangerous, than the Pun- 
cture of the Belly; becauſe 'tis eaſier to 
ſtop the running of the Water in clap- 
ping on Cotton upon the Orifice, or in 


making proper Bandage. When we wou'd 


make the Waters flow, we muſt undo 
the Dreſſing and bid the Patients walk, 
if they can; or we muſt jolt them a lit- 
tle to make the Waters move and flow 
more readily; Leonidas adds, that if the 
Evacuation from the Ankles be ſmall, we 
mult ſcarify the Scrotum, the Prepuce, 
the Thighs, and above the Articulations 
of the Hands, to the End that all theſe 

{mall 
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ſmall Orifices may afford, in the main, à 
conſiderable Evacuation. 


By this it is eaſy to perceive, that the 
Practice of our Fore-fathers was not di- 
| ſtant from good Senſe, and that there are 
abundance of Things, we now do, 
which we are highly oblig'd to them 
1 | 


THz moſt celebrated Practitioners of 
our Times have cur'd many Dropſies by 
the Means of theſe Scarifications, which 
however are not to be made, but when 
the Waters have deſcended into the lower 
Parts, and have fill'd them, to wit, the 
Thighs, Scrotam, and Legs; becauſe we 
muſt not puncture, but where the Waters 
lodge; ſome commend Cauteries, but 
Scarifications are much more preferable. 
We muſt remember, that when the Scro- 
tum is loaded with Waters, that the Je- 
ton is of great uſe. 


Tu Ancients did not make the Pun- 


cture of the Belly, without very great e 
Pre- Ca 
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W Precautions ; they believ'd, that there were 
5 three Sources which furniſhed theſe Wa- 
ters, and that ſometimes they had but 
WT one evident. When it was the Liver, 
for Example, they made the PunQure on 
the oppoſite Side; or if it was the Spleen, 
they made it on the right Side: And 
EE whea the Inteſtines were the Source, they 
= wau'd have had it made in the middle; 
that Care ſhou'd be taken not to hurt the 
internal Parts, and that we were to have 
== ſome Regard for the external. For my 
part I underſtand not the ancient Scru- 
ples, ſince the Waters, that fill'd the Bel- 
y, ſufficiently hinder us from touching 
the internal Parts; for there is often a 
Foot's depth. It is true, that in making 
che Puncture at the Bottom of the Belly, 
ve might pierce the Bladder, and occa- 
4 ſion the Patients Death: For this Reaſon 
Wit is, that NHippocrates adviſes not to 
touch the Hypoga/irium, but with Diſcre- 
tion. As for the Difficulty, which the 
Ancients made concerning the external 
Parts, which we pundcture; it is without 
Reaſon, as well as the Apprehenſion of 
5 not 


N ble 
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not cutting the Fibres direct. The Ori. 
fice is made, obſerving the Bent of the 
Waters, a little on the Side of the Navel, 
and of late the Trocar was invented for M 
this Operation. The Orifice made is {0 
ſmall, that it can hardly be perceiv'd, 
when the Inſtrument is drawn out: How. 
ever, when the Waters are become glain 
and coagulated, this Inſtrument mult yield 
to the Lancet. This Operation is pra, 
ctisꝰd daily at our Hoſpitals, and I wiſh 
we cou'd hear, that it ſucceeded better 
but ſince People have Recourſe to it a 
the laſt Remedy, the Viſcera are tainted 


before they attempt it, and then it ca 7 
only ſerve to prevent burſting. = 
th 

Ir the Breaſt be afflicted with a Drop; A 
fy, the ſame Method may be follow'd, i * 
the Lungs and the Parts contain'd be pa 
ſound. 3 4 5 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of Hernta's. 


OT PPOCRATES takes this 
Word Hernia, for every Tu- 
mour againſt Nature. in the Bel- 
ly; but particularly for a Tu- 
mour made by the Fall of the Inteſtine, 
or Omentum; there are but two Places in 
the Belly ſubject to Hernia's, to wit, the 
Navel, and the Pubes.. Theſe Tumours 


take the Name from the Parts, where they 


happen; that of the' Navel 1s called Zx- 
omphalos; of the Groin, Bubonocele, and 
Enterocele, if it falls into the Scrotum ; or 
complete Hernia, which is a Conſequence 
of the Bubonocele; Women are ſubject to 
Bubonocele's, but not to complete Ner- 
na's; I fay then, that all Hernia's take 

= their 
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their Name from the Place where they 
are, that of the Inteſtines is. call'd Eute- 
rocele; that of the Omentum, Epiplocele; 
if both, tis calPd, Euter-Epiplocle; if 
Water, Warocele; if Wind, Pueumato- 
cele ; if Fleſh, Sarcocele; if the Veſſels, 
Cir ſocele, or Varicocele. 


Tuk Cauſes of Hernia's, are internal 
and external; if from an internal Cauſes 
tis causꝰd by Humours, which relax the 
Peritongum; but the moſt common Occa- 
fion 1s violent: Exerciſe. 


Tar Operation of the Bubonocele is, 
either of Election or Neceſſity. It is not 
common, that a Patient, whoſe Inteſtines 
or Omentum fall and eaſily return, ſeeks 
for the Operation, for a Bandage ſerves 
to keep it up very well, ſo that they can 
go about their uſual Affairs, nay and 
ſometimes the Truſs cures it. *Tis only 
then upon an abſolute Neceſſity, that the 
Operation is to be periorm'd; for Exam- 
ple, when the Inteſtine is ſo much inflated 
with Wind or harden'd Excrements (in 

which 


ry — — 
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which Caſe there is always an Inflamma- 
tion in the Parts) that it cannot re-enter 
by the Ring, and that the Patients vo- 
mit their Excrements, we mult endea- 


= vour to make the Inteſtine re-enter in 


handling the Tumour gently, to apply 
emollient Catapla ſins, to place the Patient 


on his , with Tits enn 


higher than his Head. If all this avails 


not, we muſt then attempt the Operation; 


however, if the Patient has been a long | 
Time in ſuch a Condition, that there 
is no Pain in the Tumor, that their Vo- 
miting has ceas'd for ſome Time, and that, 


in touching the Tumour, the Impreſſion 
of the Finger continues, as it wow'd do 
in Paſte; theſe wou'd be infallible Signs 
of a Gangreen of the Inteſtine, and then 
the Operation wou*d be uſeleſs. 


Tux Patient being plac'd on his Back, 


the Surgeon on one Side, and an Aſſiſtant 
on the other, take up the Skin, making 


an Inciſion to diſcover the Peritoneum ; 
he tears the Membranes with a Fleam, 
or rather his Nailes ; we know we are at 


3 the 


—— 
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the Inteſtine by the &rawn Colour and Cir. N 


cular Fibres, and that it obeys eaſier than 
the Purſe of the Scrotum. It often hap 


pens that the Inteſtine adheres ; this is 
the Reaſon, why it is better to leave ſomeli 4 
Pellicules of the Peritonæum ſticking to 
the Gut, than to take em away; the I 
{tine being free and diſengag'd, we mul 
put it into ſuch a Condition, that it may 
be thruſt into the Cavity; but the Ring 
| oftentimes is ſo ftraitned, that we canna 
do this, till it is dilated. 3 


To dilate the Ring, we introduce 1 
channel'd Probe, as we ſaid in a Wound 
of the Belly, doing it in ſuch a Manner 
as not to engage the Inteſtine ; but the? 
Ring and Inteſtine are ſometimes ſo 
cloſe, that it is almoſt impoſſible to make? 
the Probe enter; we muſt then take hold 
of the Inteſtine with the right Hand, and 


upon it gently glide the Fore- finger of} 


the left; then take a Biſtory in the right | N 


* 


* 


and run it upon the Nail, making a ſmal } 


Scarification on the Ring: to facilitate the 


Entry of the Probe into the Cavity. We | 
run 
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run into the Channel of this Probe a Bi- 


”_ ſtory to cut the Ring, whoſe Extent is a- 


bout the 625% Part of an Inch; if we paſs 


beyond this, we cut a Branch of an Ar- 
tery, which waters the Aponeuroſis of 


8 74 


this Muſcle, which we muſt ſhun. The 


Dilatation is made by drawing to you the 


Inſtrument without cutting the Teguments, 


ſince it is the inner Part which makes the 


& ſtrangling; then we muſt return the In- 


teſtine, as we have ſaid, and ſcarify the 


=X Ring all round, in Order to make a {trong 


Cicatrix. We putinto the Wound a Tent 
or Plug, dipt in the Zo of an Egg, fill 
it with Doſſils, and uſe Compreſſes and 
Bandages. 


N. B. A late Practice is intoduced in 
this Diſeaſe ; Phyſick is given, and if the 


Inteſtine be replac'd, a Cauſtick is laid 


upon the Ring of the Proceſs, and then 
cur'd as an Ulcer; this Citatrix being 
hard yeilds 20 more to the Procidentia. 


WE have ſaid, that an Enterocele was 
the Conſequence of a Bubonocele; we call 
| it 
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it Epiplocele, when it is the Omentum, 
and Enter-epiplo-cele when the Inteſtine 
and Omentum are both engag'd. 


THr1s Operation is made, either by ta- 


king away the Teſticle, or leaving it on: 


The firſt is call'd Caſtration; the other 
which leaves it, is perform'd two Ways, 
either by cutting the ſpermatick Veſſels, 
or leaving them behind. But theſe Me. 


3 %. ® «6 * 


thods were only practis'd by the Ancients, | 


and are now not 1n uſe. 


Tr1s Operation of the Enterocele dift- Þ 
ters in nothing almoſt from the Operation 
of the Bubonocele, for we place the Pati- 
ent in the ſame Situation, we make the 


Inciſion the whole Length of the Scro 0 


tum to diſcover the Dilatation, and we 
endeavour to replace the Parts into the 


Cavity of the Abdomen; but as it is al- 


ways a Caſe of Neceſſity, when the O- f 


peration is perform'd, ſo in that Caſe, 
the Inteſtines can't be replac'd; ſo that 
we are oblig'd to dilate the Ring in the 


ſame Manner as has been ſaid in the Bu- 
bonocele, 


= {tic 


= wi 
; Co 
the 
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ue, the Remainder of the Dilatati- 
Jon rots in Suppuration. In proceſs of 
r. ime the Inteſtine often faſtens to the 
WT cſticle; if we were neceſſitated to per- 
orm the Operation, in this Caſe we wou'd 
be oblig'd to caſtrate the Patient, in ſe- 
par ating it from the Inteſtine. Laſtly, 
When the Gut does not re- enter into the 
Aiden, and in managing the Tumour, 
we perceive an Adheſion, it is a certain 
Pen, that it is fix d to the Teſticle; then 
lit is the ſafeſt Way to poſipone the Ope- 


Ir ation. 


4 


2 


1 Wr muſt never Caſtrate, without an 


A | Jabſolute Neceſſity, that is, but where there 
i is Danger of Death without it. 
„ 


A Sarcocele, and a mortified Teſticle, 
Jobliges us to caſtrate; We make an Inciſi- 
i on upon the Scratum, to make the Te- 
© ſticle appear at the Orifice, we tye the 
| J Veſſels and their Integuments, however, 
| without tying them too ſtrait, for fear of 
at | 
8 Convilfions, and we cut an Inch below 
che Ligature, | 
te, | 3 
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IT muſt be obſerv'd, that when the 
Omentum is fan into the Scrotum, as it 
often happens, we mult not endeavour to 
replace it into the Belly, as the Ancient; 

us 'd to do, ſince it would be an uſele; 
Load; for in all old Hernia's the Omen. 
tum is much more bulky, than in its na. 
tural State; for this Reaſon we ought to 
cut away all that Part of it, which i; 
faln into the Scrotum, and make a Liga: 
ture as near the Ring as poſſible. If the 
Inteſtine, the Veſſels, and Omentum, 
ſhou'd adhere together, it is better to 
leave ſome ſmall Portion of the Omen. 
tum on the Inteſtine, than to venture to 
take it forcibly away; for this wou'd fil 
off in Suppuration: 


Tr is neceſſary to obſerve, that to faci- 
litate the Reduction of the Inteſtine faln 
into the Scrotum, or Groin, we mult not 
neglect to apply emollient Cataplaſms up- 
on the Tumour, to give Gifters to the 
Patient, to endeavour to irritate the Inte- 
ſtines, to make him lie upon a Bed, to 

put 
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put a Pillow under his Buttocks, the Sur- 
geon paſſing one of his Hands between 
the Thighs of the Patient, and with the o- 
ther managing the Tumour gently, in en- 
deavouring to diſſolve the Fæces, in or- 
der to replace the Iuteſtine. Dexterity in 


a Surgeon is the main Point in a Diſeaſe 


of this Conſequence, where the Patient 
vomits up his Excrements, and Death ſo 


often puts an End to the Tragedy. 


1 CH Ap. IX. 
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Cray. IX. 
Of the Hyarocele. 


N A TER diſtending the Serv 

eim, is call'd an Hydrocele, 
or particular Dropſy, it is 
=== often the Conſequence of an 
Aſcites; it isalmoſt always on both Sides; 
the more dangerous is that, which is with. 
in the proper Membrane of the Teftict 
(call'd the Albugmesa )- 


Wren the Water is in a ſmall Quanti- 
ty, in a young Perſon, and that it is not 
occaſion'd by an A/*ztes, the general and 
particular Remedies often cure it, ſuch 
are Purgatives, Aſiringents, Sponge dipt 
in Eime-wtcr, and Things of this Na- 

| | ture 
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In ſhort, when theſe Remedies 
fail, we muſt have recourſe to the Opera- 


: tion. 


Tre Waters are emptied either with a 
Lancet, a Seton, a Cautery, or the Tro- 
car. The Cautery is often the moſt uſe- 
ful, becauſe it conſumes the Waters; 
when we perform the Operation with 
Cauteries, we apply a Train of. Cauſticks 
to the Part where we have a Mind to 
make the Inciſions; we cut the Eſchar 
with a Lancet, and we even may apply 
more, if Occaſion be, without Fear of 
hurting the Parts, becauſe the Water hin- 
ders their Activity; often in old Maro- 
cele's it is a Cyſtzs, that contains the Wa- 
ters, which obliges us to fill the Wound 
with Doſſils, dreſs'd with ſuch Medicines 
as will corrode this His. 


Tur Hydrocele being on both Sides, 
we paſs a Seton a croſs the Scrotum, ve- 
ry near the Root of the Yard, to the End 


the Water may run more eaſily. 


1 2 | Tur 
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» 


1 
THe Lancet is of uſe for ſmall Hy 


drocele's, and for Infants where the Wa. 
ter is to be drawn off all at once; for a; 
to others, where the Water is in abun. 
dance, the Wound cloſes in an inſtant, by 
reaſon of the wrinkling of the Scrotum; in 
a Word, it is always ſafeſt to truſt to the 


Trocar. 


THe Signs of an Hyarocele are ſelf-e- 
vident; the Water makes a conſiderable 
Thickneſs, the Wrinkles are effac'd, ve 
feel a Fluctuation of Water. In putting 
the Hand on- one Side, and a Candle of 
the other, there is a Tranſparency, thro 
which you may ſee the Teſticles in the 
middle of the Water, and the Weight i 


conliderable. 


Tat varicous Hernia's are calbd Cir- 1 
ſocele, or Varicocele; both which ſighit 
Veſſels dilated and twiſted : Theſe Ve: 
ſels are the Spermaticks, which are be- 
come varicous; theſe Diſeaſes are not cu- Þ 


red, but by Caſtratiou. 
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An Excreſtence of Fleſh in the Teſti- 
cles, is call'd Sarcocele 3 they are ſome- 


times without Pain, but often partake of 


the Nature of a- Cancer, and are exquiſit- 
ly painful. Topicks avail little againſt 


'Y this Diſeaſe, nothing can make a perfect 


Cure, ſave the Caſtration ; however, this 


muſt never be attempted, but when Ne. 
ceſſity requires it. 


TE Ancients made a great many O- 
perations on the Penis. They, who 
have read Celſus, may ſee a great many 
pleaſant ones; as to ring the Prepuce in 
young Boys, in Order to preſerve their 
Voice; to pierce the Glans of a Child 
when newly born, or otherwile to rectify 
the Orifice, when it is not in the mid- 
dle. 


Tar Circumciſion is an Operation de- 
ſcribed by the Ancients; they drew the 
Skin of the Yard on high, they made a 
Ligature there, and then around the Pe- 
ms they made an Inciſion, which they 


fill'd with Doſſils to cicatrize it. It is 
caſy 
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eaſy to perceive, that this was an aftifi- 
cial Prepuce, which they made; but as 
Circumciſion is not now practis'd a. 
mong Chriſtians, we have {aid enoigh of 
it in this Place. | 


Tux other ſmall Operations, ſuch as 
ſeparating the Prepuce from the Glans in 
an Adheſion, or ſuch as taking of Warts 
or Shankers, are too eaſy to be inſer. 
ted. 


TuE Operations which are perform'd 
in Women, are the Extirpation of the 
Nymphæ, and of a Sarcoſis, or Shankers, 
which are made by Inciſion or Ligature. 


THERE is ſometimes a Membrane at 
the Orifice of the Vulva, calld Hymen 
we make a longitudinal Inciſion, and we 


hinder it from reuniting. We have ſeen 
the Lips of the Neck of the Womb quite 
clos'd up; this Diſeaſe happens from the 
firſt Conformation, and often after Shan- 
kers. A diſcreet Surgeon needs no Dire- 
aions in this Affair. 


CH ay. X. 
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cee, 
0 C nA. A. 
| | of 4 Phimoſis and Paraphimoſfs. 


HE Prepuce is ſubjet to a 
; I ' Phimoſis, and a Paraphimoſes 5 
——=@| the firſt is ſuch a Straitneſs of 
W—— the Prepuce, that the Glans 
cannot be made to appear; it is either 
natural, or it happens by Reaſon of an 
WInflammation, an Ulcer, or Shankers. 


To perform the Operation of the Phz- 


5 noſic, the Surgeon draws the Extremity 
N of the Prepuce towards him, an Aſſiſtant 
ought todraw the Skin at the Root of the 
* Penis, to the End that the Inciſion be at 
e che Bottom of the Glans; he introduces a 
* ſmall Inſtrument in the Shape of a Pen- 


knife, cutting the Skin to the Noot, and 
chen draws it back. 2 
- +8 THE 
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Tux Paraphimoſis is a Diſeaſe oppo- 
ſit to the former, the Prepuce is ſo ſtrong. 
ly turn'd behind the Glans, that it can't 
be drawn to cover it; and ſometimes it 
happens, that the Inflammation and Bi 
Strangulation are ſo great, that there is 
great Difficulty to make it return. We 


then apply aſtringent Medicines and cold 


Water; but if theſe Means proves uſeleſs, 
we muſt make Inciſions all round, in Or. 
der to hinder the Stangulation, and then 
endeavour to reduce it. | 


THE Words are deriv'd from the Greek; 
to wit, from oe, camus, a Bitt; inal 
much as the Parts were bridled and 
curb'd. | > 


CHar. XI. 15 


\ 
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Crap. Xl. 
Of a Stone in the Urethra. 


Sal SMALL Stone often glides into 
che Urethra, from the Bladder, 
it blocks up the Paſſage, when 
7 once it has enter'd it; we mult 
W endeavour to make it come forth by preſ- 
fing the Penis with the Hands; or, if 
we can, by the emity of the Glans 
with a proper InſtMment. There is no 
Danger in making an Inciſion at the 
Glans, if it can't paſs. We take the 
Penis between our Thumb and Fore- 


; finger, we we make an Inciſion upon the 
1. Stone at the Side of the Raphe, and we- 
K _ preſs 
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preſs with the Fingers, to make it come 
forth. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
we muſt, before we make the Inciſion, 
draw back the Skin of the Penis, as high 
as we can, to the End that this Skin 
may cover the Orifice, when *tis drawn 
over again. 


Cr ar. XII. * 


r Ye wo” 
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5555 


CA. XII. 
Of Lithotomy. 


HERE are many Signs of a 
Lone in the Bladder, the Pati- 


cauſe the Stone preſſes upon the 
Fibres. The Urine is made Drop by 
Drop, which we call a J7rangury; and 
in making it, there is often a full ſtop 
put to it, becauſe the Stone blocks up the 
Paſſage from Time to Time; and often the 


S Urine is bloody. 


Tar Inflammation of the Bladder, ex- 


W tends it ſelf always ſo far as the Glans, 


becauſe of the Continuity of the Blad- 


der, the Urethra, and It. 


K 2 In 
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In Perſons troubled with the Gravel, 
the Urine is whitiſh, becauſe there is ſome i 
of it which always remains in the BYad- i 
der, and which cannot all be emptied, 
by Reaſon of the Stone : We ſee that this 
Urine if it ſtand a little Time, ferments, 
and becomes ſtinking. 


Trax Priapiſm, or Involuntary Eredtti. 
on of the Penis, is caus'd by the Inflam. 
mation of the Bladder, which communi- Z 
cates it ſelf to the Yard. The Itching of b, 
the Claus proceeds from the Acrimony of iſ 
the Urine, and it is this {zchzwg which 
makes the Patients always hold their 
Hands there; all theſe Signs are ſometimes if 
equivocal, and ſometimes univocal ; tho 
Diſeaſes of the Bladder, often have the 
ſame Signs, wherefore the Catheter is the 


ſureſt Informer. 


ep — — —— 1 1 > 8 


— 


„ 


Tak Stone may cling to the Bottom of 
the Bladder, without much incommoding 
the Patient, and thus Perſons may live 
doe from Pain, and all the fatiguing Sym- 

EI toms 
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toms of it. Van Helmont ſays, that he 
knew a Prieſt, who endeavouring to reach 
a Book in his Study, felt all on a ſudden 
a Weight in his Bladder, after which he 
had all the Symproms of a Store, which 
oblig'd him to have Recourſe to the Ope- 
ration. 


To ſearch whether a Patient is trou- 


bled with the Srone, we take hold of the 
Penis with the left Hand, and preſs the 


- 9 Paſſage a little, then with the right Hand 


W we introduce the Catheter, the End of 


which muſt be on the Inſide, and its con- 


& vex Part towards the Belly; whilſt we 
W paſs it up gently we mult draw the Penis 


upwards, to the End we may make the 


d Paſſage ſtreighter, and turn the Hand and 
che End of the Catheter towards the Bel- 


ly, to make it enter into the Bladder un- 
der the Os Pubis, then draw back the 


| S:ilet of the Catheter to give Paſſage for 


the Urine. 


THERE 1s another Method of Probing ; 


we turn the Penzs and the two Ends of the 
| Ca- 
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Catheter towards the Belly, and its con- 
vex Part downwards, to introduce it di- 


realy into the Bladder, without giving 
any Turn to the Catheter. This Me- 
thod is much eaſier than the former, 
and the Patient may ſearch himſelf, 
The Reſiſtance the Stone makes to 
the Catheter, is an evident Sign of a 
Stone. 


Taz Patient being in a convenient Po- 
ſture, laid upon his Back on a Couch, or 
upon a Table made for this uſe, his 
Thighs and Legs bent and ſeparated by 
Aſſiſtants and Ligatures, we introduce a 
a Catheter, which is channel'd, into the 
Bladder, an Aſſiſtant holds the Catheter, 
and the Patient's Code up towards his Bel- 
ly, and we do it in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Convex Part of the Catheter puſhes 
the Perineum outwards. 


Tu Surgeon, putting two Fingers of 
the left Hand at the Side of the Catheter, 
makes a ſufficient Inciſion upon the Gut- 
ter, on the Raphe, with a {treight Biſto- 

| | | 55 
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ry, large enough, cutting on both Sides ; 
ſome put the Nail of the Fore-finger into 
the Gutter of the Catheter, or elſe 
before they withdraw the Biſtory, they 
W glide above it an Jntroduffor, and 
then withdrawing the Catheter, we thruſt 
in crooked or ſtreight Forceps, upon 
= the Hollow of the Introductor, we 
find the Szone, and catch hold of it with 
the Forceps, and draw it from Side to 
Side, in Order to extract it. 


VW introduce a Scoop into the Blad- 
| der, in order to draw forth the Grumes 
of Blood, and alſo ſome Shivers of the 
e Stone; it is not neceſſary to put a Cannula 
„into the Wound. 


it Wr dreſs the Wound with Pledgets, a 
s Plaſter, and proper Bandages; we bind 
the Thighs of the Patient cloſe with the 
Carter: This Operation requires Practice, 
ot which is beſt ſeen in the Hoſprtals, where 
| they make it their daily Exerciſe. 


Or 
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Or late, Peter Francs Method is in- 


troduc'd, with ſome little Variety of ; 


_ Circumſtances by Mr. Zobn Douglaſs, a 


ScotchSurgeon,: and is now practis'd in our 


Hoſpitals, but tis ſaid, with little Succeſs; 
they inject warm Barley-water into the 
Bladder, ſo as to fill it full; then the 
make an Inciſion on the Side of the Li 


: = large enough, and pier CC the f 
Bladder as near the Adhefion of it, to the i 


Os Pubis as poſſible, and extract the 
Stone thro? this Aperture; and then they 
Cure the Wound as uſual. ' It has not 
ſucceeded too well yet, and is in no fair 
Way to be advanc'd into common Pra- 
ctice; we muſt then Wait. 


Womtx are ſubject to a Suppreſſion of 
Urine, and to the Stone, but ſeldomer 
than Men, by Reaſon of the Urine's ſhor- 
ter ſtay in the Bladder; it is eaſier, and 
oftener voided than in Men, by Reaſon of 
the Situation of the Bladder, the Large 
neſs of the Crethra, the ſmall Diſtance 
from its Exit, and its Direction. 


To 
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To ſearch Women, or cauſe them to 
urine, we muſt put the Patient in the 
ſame Poſture as we have ſaid above, con- 
cerning the Men, and with the left Hand 
open the Nymphe, to diſcover the Ure- 
thra, which is above them, we introduce 


at the ſame Time with the Right, a Ca- 
8 theter. X | js 


THE Catheter for Women is a little crook- 


L ed at the End; we draw out the S7z/ef to 
let the Urine flow, we introduce a Dila- 
tator into the Bladder in Order to thruſt 
in the Forceps; Laſtly, we ſearch for the 
Leone and take hold of it, as we have ſaid; 
if it be too large, we give a ſmall Snip 
| to the Urethra to facilitate its Extraction. 


L Cup. XIII. 
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. 
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CHAT. XIII. 
Of the Fil in Ano. 


T ISTUL A in general, 1 
a deep and cayernous Ulcer 
AXN 2 having a Hardneſs on the In- 
FA fide, which affords Pus. The 
Differences of Fiſtuld's ar 
ite from the Parts, where they ate 
ſeated, from their Figure, and Accidents 
which accompany them ; ſome are in the 
Fleſh, others reach to the Bones, the 
Veins, Arteries, or the Nerves; ſome are 
ſtreight, and others lug, with many 
Sirus A 


Tur Cauſe of Filulo S, is always 4 
fon MUOUS Ukeer ; for every one knows, that 
. — every 
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every Fiſtula is preceeded by a. purulent 
Matter, which proceeds from a cavernous 
Ulcer. The Sanzes which runs from old 
Ulcers, is acrimonious, ſharp, and like 


: unto Brine. We generally obſerve, that 


whenever any. of the Parts are a long 


while ſoak'd in an acrimonious Matter, 
for Example, in an Aſcites, we ſee ſuch 
an Ulcer becomes hard and callous; from 
= whence it may be ſaid, that acrimonious 
& Matter is the true Cauſe of the Es 
© of F Hula. 


Tun Diagmſtick Signs of Fiftula's are. 
| drawn either from their Sinus's, or Ac- 
dente, which ſucceed. When a Fiſtula 


bs in the fleſhy Parts, the Matter which 
runs is groſs, viſcous, and muddy. When 
it is among the tendinous and nervous 
Parts, the Matter is HErous and attend- 
ed with very violent Pain. If the Mat- 
ter reſemble the Lees: of Vine, tis 
Ja Sign of the Fiſtula's being near the 
| Blood-Veſſels : If on the contrary, the 
Matter be clear and thin, it is a certain 
| Sign of its being at the Bone. Upon this, 


I. 2 | I ſhall 
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I ſhall mention Hzppocrates's Sentiments, 
who ſays, that if Fiſtula's are near the 
Bone, for near a Year together, it is 


odds but the Bones are alter'd or carious. 


Fox the Prognoſtick of Fiſtula's, we 
may ſay, that recent ſimple ones, and 
ſuch as are ſeated in the fleſhy Parts, and 
in a young Body are eaſy to be cur; 
But on the other Hand inveterate Fi. 


tas, in Cacochymical Bodies, and near th: 


principal Parts, which reach to the Ten. 
dons, the Bones, the Arterzes, the Ver. 
tebræ, the Thorax, the Abdomen, the 


Bladder, the Inteſtines, the Breaſts, the | 


Armpits, or the Grozns, are certainly dil. 
ficult to be cur d. 


„Tarn Cure of Fiſtula's is Palliative, 0 


Eradicative. Palliative, as to thoſe ol 
Fiſtula s, which are near the principal q 


Parts and in Places, where we can nei. 
ther apply Mearcines, nor Cauteries: 
This Cure then conſiſts in evacuating thc 


Humours, in obſerving a proper and con- 


venient Diet, in Bleeding from Time to 


Time 
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| Time, whether in the Arm, or in the Hæ- 


morrhoidal Veins. The Eradicative Cure, 


2 is ſuch as takes away the Calloſity; it is 


made by acrimonious Medzcmes, ſuch as 
Tochiſci vigonts, thruſt in; but the ſureſt 
is an actual Cautery. We ſhall at preſent 
confine our ſelves to a Fiſtula in Ano. 


A Fiſtula in Ano, has always many 
Sinuss, which make a Sac. Theſe Fi- 


= /ulds have ſometimes two Orifices, the 


one opens into the Inteſtine, and the o- 


ther on the outſide of the Arns. There 


are ſome which have but one; they are 
calPd internal, when they open into the 


© Inteſtine. 


THESE Fiſtula are known by the Pain, 


and the Matter which comes forth with 


the Excrements, or elſe by the Help of 
a Probe; they are more difficult to be 
diſcovered, when they pierce the Inteſtine. 
The Orifice 1s ſometimes ſo high, that we 


have a Difficulty to find it with our 


Fore-finger thruſt into the Anus, turning 
it round the Inteſtine. We feel often a 
by ſmall 
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ſmall Inequality, and that 1s properly the 

Orifice of the Fiſtula; for the Orifice of 

all Fiſtula's is n. in the —_ of a 
little Caruncle. 5 


TERRE are Fiſtula c which reach to 
the Bladder, or the Os coccygic, or to the 
Os ili, in Bodies of an ill Habit; but 
the * is of no Effect in ſuch Fi- 
flula'v. 


Tur Fiſtula's in 5 are of four Sorts, 
the one iFcall'd, The internal blind Fi; ftn- 
la; another the external blind one; a 
third, the complete Fi Aula; the foueth, 
The Coney-burrow. 


The blind internal Fiſtula, is open on 


. the outſide, and has no Orifice into the 
Rectum. 


Tun blind External, is open towards 
the Inteſtine, and that on the outſide. 


THE Complete, is open towards the A. 
#15, and into the Inteſtine alſo. 7 
c The 
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The Coney-burrow, has many Sinus's. 


Tu Patient being laid with his Belly 
upon the Edge of a Bed, with his Legs 
far aſunder, the Surgeon, after finding 
the Nature of the Fiſtula, has no more 

to do but to fall to the Operation. 


Tax Manner of performing this Ope- 

© ration is always the fame, we muſt open 
the Sinus to the Bottom of the Fiſtula. 
For Example, in the lind external one, 
we paſs a Probe into the Inteſtine, en- 
deavcuring to find out the Orifice; the 
Probe being within, we puſh it gently to 
the Bottom: We apply the Fingers about 
the Anys to feel the End of it; but the 
Matter is often diftus'd ſo deep into the · 
Fleſh, that it is hard to feel the Probe; 
upon which Account we muſt make a 
E ſmall Inciſion upon the Teguments, at the 
Part where the Probe is, which we puſh 
throꝰ the Orifice, to make a Sort of Han- 
dle of, and we cut with the Scrſers, all 
that this Handle contains. | | 


T HE 
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Tux blind Internal is open outwardly; 
for which Reaſon it is more eaſy to in- 
troduce a Probe into it, and often the 
Matter has almoſt worn out the Inteſtine. 
We paſs our Finger into the Anus, we 
puſh the Probe upon the Finger to pierce 
the Inteſtine, and then we draw it -back 
to make a Handle of, and cut as 1s faid 
above. | 


Tunis Operation may be perform'd with 
an Inſtrument in the Shape of a Biſtor), 
whoſe End is like a Probe; we paſs it in- 
to the Orifice of the -Fz//u/a, and drawing 
it towards us, we cut it to the Bottom. 


WukN we uſe ſuch an Inſtrument, the 
Operation 1s ſooner done, and the Patient 
ſuffers not near ſo much; tor with the 
Sciſſers it is not eaſy to cut all of it at once. 
Having diſcover'd the Bottom of the Fi- 
ſtula, we muſt always cut the Adhæſions; 
but firſt we muſt feel with the Finger, 
that there be no Artery or Vein, for the 


Artery is what we muſt avoid; the Pulſa- 
tion diſcovers i it. 


Tur 
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' Taz Ancients faid, that we were not 
to perform the Operation in Fiſtula's, 
which paſs'd beyond the Syhincter of the 
Anus, leaſt we ſhou'd occaſion an invo- 
luntary Efflux of the Fzces ; we in this 
Age are not ſo ſcrupulous, we daily attempt 
the Operation of F:/tu/a's, which paſs be- 
= yond it, without any ill Conſequence, . be- 
E cauſe Fibres cloſing themſelves at the 


Point of the Cicatrix, don't loſe” their 


= Spring, nor their Action, or Function of 
opening and ſhutting. However, if the 
Suppuration were tedious, and there ſhou'd 
be a conſiderable Efflux; then indeed, 
there wou'd be Danger of a conſtant in- 
voluntary Flux of them. We put into 
the Bottom of the Wound Doſil: with 
; Strings ty'd to them, we fill it with 
g Pledgits dipt in Balſamicks, and cover 
ö with a Plaſter, Compreſſes, and the 7 
| Bandage. 


M Cx ar. XIV. 
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Cas XIV. | 5 
O the Empyema. 


nls Word is taken, either for 
} TS the Diſeaſe, or the Operation: 
it is us'd in Hippocrates, for 
| a Collection of Matter in an 
Place whatever, and indeed it denotes m 
more than #vov 2», or Matter in ſom: 
Place, to be determined by the ſucceed 


Word. 


By an Empyema then, we underſtand 1 
Collection of Matter in the Capacity df 


the Thorax. 1 

TE Signs of Matter diſtending the ri 
Thorax are a Weight upon the Diapbragn 3 
and a Fluctuation of Matter. | blo 


THE 
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Tuk Signs which demonſtrate, that 


this Diſeaſe is fix d on the Lungs, are a 


Weight, a fix d and dull Pain, with a Dif- 
= ficulty of Breathing. 


Ir the Wound penetrate into the Breaſt, 


ve know it by the Probe, and the Noife 
the Air makes in coming out at it; and 
if the Lungs are prejudic'd, the Air 
comes forth at the Wound, but with leſs 


1 Noiſe, and the Patient ſpits Blood. An 


= * Emphyſema, which is a bloated wel- 
lm quite round the Part, often happens 
to Wounds in the Breaſt. This Symptom 
is like what is cuſtomary with Butchers, 
E who blow up their Meat to make it ap- 
| pear well. 


ALL the World knows, that Inſpirati 


on is the Entry of the Air into the Lungs; 
and Expiration its Paſſage out again; and 


* From 25, and bodo, Or qvei6n, inflo, to 


M 2 | that 


blow in. 
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that Reſpiration includes both. When ir F | 


enters the Lungs, the Thorax enlarges by N 


the Action of the Muſculi intercoſtale 


and Draphragm 5 and when the Air re I 


turns in Expiration, it deſcends and groy; 
leſs; which happens from the Spring d 
the Cartilages of the Ribs and Over. 
num, and alſo by the Weight of the Thi 


rYax it felt. 


53 Inſpiration the Diameter of th 


Breaſt enlarging, there is a Neceſſity tha 


theAirſhould enter by the Noſe and Mou 
which at the Top of the Larynx, mak: 


but one common Duct, and when it returg 
it muſt paſs out again by the Compreſin i 


the Lunge receive, as well from thx 
Breaſt as the Spring of the YVeſirult 
which compoſe it. Thus is it eaſy 1 


comprehend, that the Breaſt repreſents : 


Pair of Betlows ; the Rzbs are the Board. 
the Capacity, the Hollow on the Inſide 
the Mouth and Noſtrils, the Noſe of 
them; the Epiglottis, the Flap; and Lal. 


4, the Muſiles do the Office of the 


Hanas, which open and ſhut the Bellows 


Wares Þ 
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Wx the Intercoſtal Muſcles act, the 
Breaſt enlarges, as we have ſaid; and 
when this Action ceaſes, it returns to its 
ordinary State: In like Manner alſo, when 
we draw the Winge of the Bellows up; 
the Air, which is all round, being com- 
preſs'd by the opening of them, makes a 
Circle and fills it up, that 1s, it runs to 
that Place where there is leaſt Reſiſtance; 
but when we ceaſe to act, the inge of 
the Bellows fall by their proper Weight, 
and thruſt out the Air; and this is a ſuc- 


cinct Idea of Reſpiration. 


We have ſaid, that the Probe was the 
moſt certain Sign we had, for the Diſco- 
very of a penetrating Wound in the 
Breaſt, and that when the Lungs 
were hurt, the Air comes out at the O- 
rifice ; but if we wou'd reflect a little 
on what happens in Reſpiration, we ſhall 
hind that in penetrating Wounds, the Air 
ought always to come forth at the Ori - 
fice, when the Thorax contracts it ſelt, 


and enter it, when it dilates: And alſo 
the 
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the Noiſe which the Air makes in com-. 
ing out at the Orifice, confirms us in our 


Aſſertion. 


Wurx the Wound penetrates into the 
very Lungs, the Blood which iſſues forth 
is frothy, and the Air makes not ſo great 
a Noiſe. 


Wx mult obſerve again, that when the 
Breaſt is wounded on both Sides, we muſt 
always dreſs the Wounds, the one after 
the other; and it is a Maxim which muſt 
be ſtrictly follow'd; becauſe, if we ſhould 
leave them both open at one and the ſame 
Time, the Patient muſt run the Riſque of 
Suffocation; and the Reaſon is very evi. 
dent, if we conſider that no Air eaters 
by the Mouth, and that whatever does 
enter by the Breaſt, muſt paſs by the O- 
rifices on each Side, and fo compreſs the 
Lungs, and hinder the Breaſt to play. 


To ſearch a Wound, and know its Di- 
rection, we muſt place the Patient in the 


Pofere he was in when he receiv'd the 
| Wound), 
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Wound, and obſerve the ſame Rule in Or- 
der to make the Matter flow out; Laſt- 
ly, to evacuate the Blood or Matter, 
we muſt have recourſe to the Operation. 


Taz Place of the Operation is either 
of Neceſſity or Election; the Place of 
Neceſſity, is where the Matter preſents it 
ſelf; the Place of Election is uſually 
between the ſecond and third true 
Rib, counting from below upwards, four 
Fingers from the lower Angle of the O- 
moplata, or Scapula, and four Fingers 
from the Hua Dor/z, if the Patient has 
been ſubject to a P/zuri/y, we muſt make 
the Orifice a little higher, for fear of 
wounding the Dzaphragm, which may 
have adher'd to the Ribs of the Patient. 
We cauſe an Aſſiſtant to hold the Pati- 
ent, plac'd upon a Bed, the Place being 
mark'd, we take up the Skin and cut it a- 
croſs with a Biſtory, we make a /ongitu- 
dinal Tnciſion of the Teguments, and we 
cut the Fibres of the great dorſal Muſcle 
tranſverlly, for fear it ſhou'd make an 
Obſtacle at the Orifice, which we are to 


make 
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make in the Intercuſtalt; we pierce the 


Plenra in conducting the Point of the a 


Biſtory with our Fore- finger; if it be 


Blood, we muſt draw off a good deal; 
but if it be Matter, leſs. The Ancients Þ 


have always commanded to avoid the 
iutercoſtal Veſſels, which are within the 
Fiſſure of the inferior Part of the Rib; 
althoꝰ theſe Veſſels are ſcarce ſeen, but at 


the upper Side of the Ribs; for a little 


after they are loſt in the znterco/tal Mu. 
cles, and even when we do cut them, 
the Inconvenience 1s not very- great, be- 
cauſe theſe Veſſels are not ſo large, as to 
make us apprehend any great Effuſion of 
Blood, ſince they can't afford much. 


Tux Orifice being made, we paſs our 
Finger into the Breaſt, and we turn it all 
round, in Order to diſentangle the Aabe- 
ſions, if there be any, to the End the 
Matter may flow out eaſily. After ha- 
ving drawn enough, we put a Sponge: 
Tent in, to which a Thread is ty'd, we 
dreſs up with Do/ils, and apply over alla 

Pla. 
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Plaſter, ComprejJes, the Napkin and Sca- 
pular. 


Ir the Matter ſhould grow thick, we 
muſt make Jnjections, with Diſcretion, in- 
to the Cavity. We know that the 46. 
ſeeſs which is form'd in the Pleura, is 
emptied, and that the Matter is faPn in- 
to the Cavity of the Thorax, when the Fe- 
ver, the Pain, and all the other Symptoms 


begin afreſh; and moreover we hear a 


Fluttuation, as we have already ſaid. 
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8 J . 


C RAP. XV. 
Of a Cancer. 


HE Cancer is a hard and pain 


ful Tumour, of a livid and leaden 
Colour, which uſually attack; 
the exterior Claude, and corrode 
the Membranes and Fleſh. They who 
feed upon ſpirituous Azments, are mor: 
ſubject to ir than others; as Women to 
whom it often happens in their Breaſts. 
This Diſcaſe is ſo much the more trouble 
ſome, as its Cure is the moſt difficult 0f 
all Tamours; ſome however have been 
cur'd by the Extzrpation of the Breaſt 
but altho' it be rarely cur'd, we ſhall 
give you the Manner of performing the 
Operation. 


WE 
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Wr paſs a threaded Needle a- croſs the 
Breaſt, to make a Handle of; then draw- 
ing the Breaſt up by this Handle, and with 
a very ſharp Knife we cut quite round 
cloſe to the Ribs; then we preſs the Parts 
ſo cut with our Hands, to make the Blood, 
which has been coagulated there, to flow 
forth, you tye the Yeſſels, and dreſs with 
Aſtringents, and Oil of Turpentine, over 
which you lay Compreſſes, the Napkin, and 


{ Scapular. 


þ A 
5 En 


VN * (Cup. XVI. 


nA T. XVI. 


Of the Aneuriſm. 


N Aneuriſm is a Diviſion of the 
Artery; it is made by Ruption 
and Dilatation; wherefore there 
are two Sorts of Anueuri ſin's, to 
wit, a true and a falſe one. The true, 
is when the Membrane is cut, and that 
the Interior comes out at the Oriſice, di- 
lacing it ſelf inſenſibly by the Impulle of 
the Blood, from whence a Sac is form'd, 
which increaſes in ſuch Proportzons, as the 
Blood ingages it ſelf in it. 


TE ſpurious Anenriſm, is when the 
Artery being quite open, the Blood eſ- 
; Capes 


— 
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capes among the Muſcles and Teguments, 
and makes a Tumour, which is oſten hard; 
Theſe two Sorts of Anueuri ſius may be 
cur'd in rhe Beginning with A/irmgents 


and Bandage. 


9 5 _ * 
N 


TuE Cauſes of the Aneuriſm by Dila- 


tation are internal and external; the in- 
ternal ariſes from the Impulſe of the Blood, 
= which beating againſt the Walls of the 
* Artery, dilates the Membrane into the 
Shape of a Pouch, as we have ſaid, be- 
cauſe it is more thin in that Place. 


THe external Cauſe happens from a 
Fall, which has weakned the Artery, or 
elle by its opening, when we bleed. 


WE know a true Anenri/m by its Pul. 
ſation, and its Softneſs In preſſing the 
Tumour the Blood re-enters the Artery, 
and as ſoon as we withdraw the Finger, 
the Blood fills up the Part as at firſt ; the 
the Colour of the Skin is hardly chang'd. 


THE 
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Tur ſpurious Aueuriſin has quite con- 
trary Signs, which are Hardneſs and 
Firmneſs 5 the Skin is livid, and there is 
no Pul/ation. 


WakN a Surgeon perceives, that an 
Artery is open'd inſtead of a Vein, he 
muſt let the Blood run to a good Quant. 
ty in Order to prevent an {nflammatin, 
and too great an Agitation; then 
encloſe a Farthing in a Compreſs, and 
apply it over the Orifice, or otherwiſe a 
great many ſmall pyramidal Compreſſes d 
different Sizes, in Order to comprels the 
Artery and take care not to tye the Li- 
gature too ſtrait. We don't perform the 
Operation in large Aueuriſins, ſuch 2 
thoſe at the Armpits, or the Belly, we 
content our ſelves with A/tringents in 
ſuch Caſes ; we ſhail here inſert the Man- 
ner of performing it in the Arm. 


Tu Patient being in a proper Situa- 
tion, the Aſſiſtant takes hold of the 4- 


tei), the ſureſt Way is to uſe the Torn: 
ket. 
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ket. We open the Tumour with a Lan- 

cet, like an Abſceſs, beginning at the 
Bottom and ending at the Top; The Tu- 
mour being open, we diſcharge the Blood, 
we ſeparate the Nerve from the Artery, 
we paſs under the Artery a crooked Nee- 
dle, threaded with a double Thread wax'd, 
we cut the Thread long enough, and we 
make two Ligatures (one below the Tu- 
mour, the other above,) becauſe the late- 
ral Branches always afford Blood. Some 
cut the Artery between the two Liga- 
tures, but it is ſafer not to do it, for the 
Security of the Ligatures, we dreſs the 
Wound with Daſſils, a Plaſter, Compre ff 
ſes, and Bandage. 


CHAP. XVII. 
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. 


CO OLDS CY 


Cnayr: XVII. 


Of the Trepan and Fradtures g 
the Skull. 


N Wounds of the Head, thre: 
Tal Parts may be prejudic'd ; the 
Cranium, the Dura Mater, and 
the Subſtance of the Brain. 


Tu Cranium may be fractur'd two 
Ways, by Inciſion and Contuſion. 


Hippocrates makes five Sorts of Fra- 
tures, a Fiſſure, a Contuſion, an Inciſion, 
a Depreſſion, and a Contra-fiſſure. 


Guido reduces them to two Sorts, pro- 
per and common, which are drawn from 
the Nature of the Wound, its Jzze, its 

| | Shape, 
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Shape, and its Situation. They happen 
alſo in different Places of the Cranium, 
either in the firſt Table, or the ſecond, or 
both. They are ſtreight, oblique, ſimple, 
and Compound. The proper are a Con- 
tuſion, Depreſſion, and Inciſion, which laſt 
is of three Sorts, to wit, f Encope, * Di- 
acope, and L'] Aposkeparmiſmos. 


Encope (Eynom) is an Inciſion, which 


= divides the Bone without carrying off a- 
ny Part of it, but only leaving a Mark; 
= Hippocrates calls it Hedra (tex) the 
= Latins Veſtigium, or Sedes, a Mark or 
Seat. Diacope (alcuom) is a deep Inciſi- 


on which cuts the Bone, without cutting 


A 
; 
* 
3 
# 4 
L 
4 1 


'S 
2 


off the Piece. Laſtly, Aposkeparmi/mos, 
(Arden νj,e) is an Inciſion, which 
carries off a Piece of the Bone, tis call'd 


in Latin, Dedolatio. 


7 EyKcTy 
lc 
{*] amd & 5utmaeprov, Aſcia, a Hatchet. 


both a #dTt!w, Scindo, to cut. 
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A ſharp Inſtrument then cannot hurt 
the Brain, but in the following Man- 
ners; perpendicularly without carrying 
off the Piece, and only leaving a Mark 
behind; obliquely, the Inciſion dividing 
the Bone without the Piece off, and pa- 
rallel to the Head, the Inciſion carrying 
off a Piece of Bone. We owe the Greet 
Expreſſions to the firſt Maſter's of the Art 
of Phyſick, 


Fractures made by Inftruments contu- 
{ling the Bone, are much more perplex' 
than the firſt. 


A Contulion is twofold; the firſt does 
not deſtroy the Continuity of the Bone, 
we name it Thlaſis (M86) it is a De- 
preſſion of the Bone, without its being 
ſplit ; this Species of Fracture happens to 
Children, nevertheleſs it is difficult for a 
Bone to be depreſs'd without a Fiſſure. 
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This Depreſſion is like to what happens 
to a Tin-Pot; we ſometimes obſerve, 
that it riſes of it ſelf, by the Spring, the 
Bone has. 


A Contuſion which deſtroys the Con- 
| tinuity of the Bone is twofold : In the 
N firſt, the Bones continue equal and conti- 
guous; it is but a ſimple Fiſſure, call'd 
Nogme (Poyui) it reaches further than 
the Inſtrument that made it. When the 
Fiſſure is apparent, it is call'd Rogme ; 
but if it is occult, 'tis calPd + Tyichi nos 
(res) or a capillary Fiſſure. 


ALL theſe Fractures happen either to 
the Part receiving the Blow, or to its o 
poſite Side; which is then call'd <9 Apoche- 
* (aviynuc,) Reſoratio in Latin. 


14 Contra: fiſſure is an imaginary Thing; 
e. it was far from being eſpous'd by all the 


* A exwuur frango, 
TA belt, re 6; capill:1s. 
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Ancients; Galen in his Book of the Uſe 3 


of the Parts, jeſts with it, in the Exam- 
ple of the Pot and Bell, which PHſci. 


ans had made uſe of to explain it. The 


Cranium being made of ſeveral diſtin} 
Bones, hinders a Fraction from being 
communicated from one Bone to another; 
becauſe the Violence of the Stroak 1s dead. 


ned at the next Suture, which would n 


happen if it were all of one Piece; ſc that 
there is room to conclude, that all the 
Reaſons they brought on this Head, ar: 
falſe and contrary to the Laws of Me. 
Chanicks. 


Trar Contuſion which takes away thi 
Equality and Contiguity of the Bone, is 
call'd ¶ Euthlaſis ("E1v\xois) or * Eſphic 
ſis (Eophecg) that is a Depreſſion or Fra- 
cture with a Hyliut. Which is divided 
into three Sorts, to wit, L'] Erpie/mi 
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(Eunioux) is a Depreſſion of the Skull, 
= where the Jp/nts preſs upon the dura 
mater; ꝙ Angiſoma (Aye, is a De- 
e preſſion where a Ip/nt ſeparated paſſes 
under the Sound, near the Body of the 


oY Brain. * Camarojis ( Keopucis) a Vault, 
r; 7 is the third Sort of Depreſſioh, of which 
d. 5 there are five Kinds. 

+ 

1 | In the firſt, one Part of the Bone 


* 8 8 þ 7 2 

Q * 
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Ie whilſt it is diſunited, dips, and the 

ne other riſes. 

(+ | 
= In the ſecond, the Bone dips, and is 
depreſſed without any Eiſſure. 

II the third, there is a deep Incloſure, 


where the Edges are bent down- 
wards, and the Middle is elevated. 


| Ix the fourth, the Bone, as we have 
ſaid, riſes of it felt. 


5 s 4b &yyG- vas & od, corpus. 
7 A R ud , Camera. 
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In the fifth, the ſecond Table of the 
Bone is depreſs'd, and the firſt riſes 
again. 


WEN the Futures are ſeparated, they 
make a Kind of Fracture, which Hippo- 
crates calls Diaſtema ( aio5rus ) in La. 
tin, Iutervallum, but it is rather a Sepa- 
ration, than a Fracture, and ſeldom hap- 


pens. 


Tux Dura Mater may ſuffer many 
Ways; firſt by a Teuſion, caus'd by an O- 
rifice made in, or a Separation of the Ca. 
nium; it may be prick'd or lacerated by 
Iplints of a Bone, or elſe compreſs'd by 
Blood extravas'd, the which corrupting 
cauſes an Inflammation. 


Tux Brain may be hurt by a Commoti- 
on or Concuſſion of all its Subſtance. We 
may judge of a Fracture by the Violence 
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of the Stroak, and by the Inſtrument. 


E If there be a Wound there, we judge 


of it eaſily by the Eye and the Touch. 
Sometimes the Fracture is ſo ſmall, that it 
does not appear. The Ancients advis'd 
us to put In upon it, and to cleanſe it, 
in Order to ſee if it penetrates; for my 


Part I can't ſee the Uſe of this Advice, 
L becauſe, after we have cleans'd it, and 
# perceive it to penetrate, we muſt regard 
all the Symproms nicely, in order to know 


whether we mult trepan or no. 


Tur Signs, which afſure us the Dura 
Mater is hurt, are a Weight, a Pain, an 
Inflammation, and a —_— of the Zyes, 
bleeding at the Noſe, Eyes, Ears, and 
Mouth. Theſe Signs almoſt always ac- 
company a Fracture, and indeed it ſel- 
dom happens that a Fracture, is ſo atten- 
ded, but the Dura Mater is hurt, prick'd, 
and compreſs'd by * 


Tu Signs, which demonſtrate, that 
the Brain is hurt, are, the Patient upon 
the Stroak falls down, he loſes his Speech, 


he 
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he falls into a Syncope, he vomits, his Fe. 
ces flow involuntarily, a Fever, a Delir;. 
um, a Lethargy, and Apoplexy ſucceed; 


| theſe are evident Signs of a Commotion, 
It is not difficult to give the Reaſons of 
all theſe Symptome; as for the Symptoms of 
the Dura Mater, the Pain is great and i 


acute, principally on the Part fraQtur', 
becauſe it is preſs'd and prick'd by the 


Splinte of the Bone, and by the Acrm | 
xy of the extravas'd Blood, which fer. 


ments, pricks, and brings on an Inflam 
mation. 


Tux Weight of the Head proceeds fron i | 


the ſame Blood extravas'd, that comprel 
ſes the Parts; the Inflammation and Swel. 
ling of the Eyes ſupervene, by Reaſon d 


the (Leine which water them) Inability df 


diſcharging their Contents into the Sinu 


with the ſame facility, becauſe of the Com- 
preſſion, Tenſion and Inflammation of the 
Dura Mater, which makes the Blood coa- iſ 


gulate, ferment, and bring on the Swel- 


ling and Redneſs of the Zyes. 
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Tux Interruption of the Courſe of the 

3 Pod, is the Reaſon alſo, why the YVerms 

ol the Eyes, the Noſe, the Mouth and Ears, 
open and bleed. 


Do the Commotion of the Brain, 
me Patients fall down to the Ground, 
becauſe the ſmall Filaments of the Nerves, 
"1 ; | which are within the Brain, are compreſ- 
ſed by the Fall. This Compreſſion inter. 
rupts the Courſe of the Spirits, which 
run continually into the Muſcles, to keep 
them in Action; ſo that the Interruption 
of the Spirits hindring the Spring of the 
Muſcles, which ceaſe to be further exten- 
| ded, as their Function requires, the Pa- 
tent muſt neceſſarily tumble to the 
© | Ground. 
mW Tur Loſ of Judgment, proceeds alſo 
the from the Spirits, ceaſing to flow into the 
0a- Organs of Senſe. The Syncope, and in- 
er voluntary Efflux of the Fzces, happen 
1 the Privation of Spirits in the 
1 P Heart 
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Heart and Inteſtines, occaſion*d from the L 
ſaid Compreſſion of the Nerves. ; 


Tux Vomiting proceeds from the Ra. 
pidity of the Courſe of the Spirits, into 
the Fibres of the Stomach, after having 
been ſtopp'd for a while, which occaſ- We | 
ons a Sort of Convulſion in this Part. : 


Tu Fever and Delirium ariſe fron | 
the irregular Motion of the Spirits, and 
from the unequal Preſſure of the Brain, 


The Return of the Fever, with Shiver 
ings are Signs of an Abſceſs in the Sub 
ſtance of the Brain, from the Particles IF 
Blood extravas'd and corrupting there. 8 


Tus Lethargy and Apoplexy, proce 
from the Subſidence of the nervous C. of 
nals, the Compreſſion of the Arteries add ac 
Veins, from the Effuſion of Blood upon be 
the Subſtance of the Brain. The Pro- pc 
gnoſtick of ſuch Symptoms is eaſy, but the Þ it 
Conſequence dangerous. A Fracture i is 
Cranio, is not dangerous of it ſelf, but Pi 
only Þ 


„% MY. 
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only with reſpect to Parts contain'd with- 
in the Bones. 


A Fracture with a Fiſſure, is leſs dan- 
gerous than that which is accompanied 
with a Contuſion. The Prejudices done 
to the Dura Mater, are more or leſs ha- 
zardous according to their Degrees. 


Tak Subſtance of the Brain hurt is 
always dangerous, altho* ſome Authors 
have aſſur'd us, that Part of the Brain 
has iſſued from the Wound, and yet have 
been cur'd. 


A Commotion, or Concuſſion is dan- 


gerous according to its Symptoms. 


ALL the World knows, that Wounds 


of the Head are more or leſs dangerous, 
according to the Place where they are; 
becauſe the Pieces, of which it is com- 
pos'd being more or leſs thick and ſolid, 
it happens pretty often, that a ſmall one 


is broken alſo more eaſily, than a thicker 
Piece. 


P 2 Wovurps 
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Wounds of the Head, with a Fracture 
in the occipital Bone, are very dangerous, 
by Reaſon of the Cerebellum, the Me. 
dulla Spmatkis, and the lateral S$inns's, 
which are contain'd within. When the 
Srroak is violent, theſe Parts receive 4 
great Shock, which preſently hurries on 
- troubleſome and mortal Symptoms. We 


have Reaſon, however, to- fay, that the | 


leaſt dangerous Wounds are thoſe of the 
oc occipitis, becauſe being the thickeſt of 
all the Bones of the Cranium, a violen 
Stroak is requir'd to fracture it. More 
over, as it is the moſt depending Part d 
the Head, when there is a Fraction there, 
and we are oblig'd to trepan, the Matter 


has a freer Egreſs; and we may add, that 


the Extravaſationu of the Blood on dur 
Mater is not ſo eaſily made, which is? 
great Advantage to the Patient. 


THE eaſieſt Part of the Craninm to 
be fractur'd, is that Part of it, call'd by 
Hippocrates, Bregma (pe qua,) and that 
which we call, the Fontanella; it is the] ; 

Place | 
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place where the Parietals unite with the 


Coronal, and where the ſagzttal Suture 
Ends. The Reaſon, why this Part is al- 


ways thinner and feebler, is; becauſe it 


is the laſt that / fes after the Birth. The 
famous Kzrkern aſſures us, that in many 
Adults he has found it membranous, 
from whence we muſt not be aſtoniſh'd, 
if this Part ſhou'd be eaſily frattur'd; 


but in Recompence, the Danger zs not ſo 
great in ſuch a Caſe as elſewhere, and 
many afhrm. to have ſeen ſome Portion of 

the Subſtance of the Brain thruſt out af- 
ter conſiderable Fractures, where the Pa- 


tients nevertheleſs have been cur'd. There 


are many grave Surgeons, who have aſ- 


ſur'd us of theſe Facts; but the fame 
can't be ſaid of Wounds of the Cere- 
biellum and Medulla Spimnalis; for the 
' leaſt Hurt, which happens to them, cau- 


| ſes. Death to the Patient. 


Wounvs of the Temples are alſo dan- 
gerous, and cannot be cur'd without Dif- 
ficulty ; whether it be that the Artery 

| there 
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there being open n'd, a conſiderable He. 
morrhage follows, which *tis hard to ſtop, 
by Reaſon of the Motion, which is made 
from Time to Time in the Jaws; or that 
the Crotapbite Muſcle being hurt, Con. 
vulſion often happen, which are always 
attended with ill Symptoms; and becauſe 
we can neither ſpeak nor eat without the 
Action of this Muſcle, it often happens, 


that the Hemorrhage, which we ſeem to | | 


have ſtopp'd, returns afreſh ; ſo true is it, 
that the Cure of Wounds depends on. the 
Repoſe of the Part injur'd. 


Inciſionsc, which we are oblig'd to make 
in Wounds of the Crotaphite, are like- 
wiſe dangerous; becauſe if the Wound 
of this Muſcle be large, its Antagoniſ 
contracts, and then the Mouth is turn'd 
on one Side, which hinders the Patient 
eating. 


Fractures which happen upon the Su- 
tures are yet more dangerous than elſe- 
where, not only from the ſmall Fibres of 
the Dura mater, which are torn aſunder 
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by the Violence of the Stroak; but alſo 
by Reaſon of the Extravaſation of Blood; 
which occaſions the Difficulty there is 
in knowing them, as Hippocrates has well 


obſerv'd in his 5 Book of Epidemicks, 


where he affirms, that he has often been 


| deceiv'd. 


Fraftures on the Sinus frontalis, run 


EF Matter for a long time together, becauſe 
they are fill'd with Glands, which ouſe 
every Moment a mucous Liquor, which 


runs into the Cavity of the Noſtrils, and 


which is one of the Origins of the Mu- 
cus of the Noſe, upon which we muſt ob- 


ſerve, that the Air comes out ſometimes 


© thro” the Wound of theſe Sinuss, with 


Force enough to move the Flame of a 


Canale from Side to Side; which is an e- 
* vident Proof, that they are open towards 
the Cavity of the Noſe. 


Tar Sinus frontalts is not in every 


; Perſon; they who have a flat Forehead, 
commonly have none at all: But ſuch as 


have a high Forehead, have always this 
Place 
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Place from the Coronal more jutting, and 
the Sinus are ſurely found in ſuch Per. 
ſons. 
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Celſus, and ſome others have obſerv'd 
before now, that Wounds with Fracture 
on the Sinus frontalis, can hardly be con- 
ſolidated. But enough of this Affair, let 
us now ſpeak concerning the Advantage 
of Medicines, which we muſt apply to 
the Head. 


Scultetus, and ſeveral others apply im. 
mediately upon the Dura Mater, Oil if 
' Roſes : Celſus orders to apply Vinegar 
but all of them are deceiv'd, and their 
Practice is irregular, for the following 
Reaſons; firſt, Oil, whoſe Particles are 
ramoſe, bungs up the ſmall Tubes or Poros 
of the Dare Mater, which hinders the 
Circulation of the Blood: The. Vinegar 
alſo by its Acidity, coagulates and fixes 
the Blood circulating in the CapillaryVeſ- 
fels of the Dura Mater. 


THE 
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T nue Remedies therefore we muſt uſe 
on this Occaſion, ought rather to be char- 
ged with ſubtle and penetrating Parti- 
cles, and if the Inflammation of the Du- 
ra Mater be conſiderable, and that it be- 
gins to change, then we muſt quit all the 
more gentle Penetrants, and uſe ſpiritu- 
8 ous Liquors themſelves, ſuch as Spirits 
© of Wine, and ſuch like, whoſe Particles 
are ſubtile, penetrating, and therefore pro- 
per to break the Ob/trut7ions, and to hin- 
der the Coagulation of the Blood. 


Tux Plaſters which we are oblig'd to 
ir WW employ for Wounds of the Head, ought 
always to tend to hinder the Coagulation 
e of Blood, in tempering the Acid. An 
Affair we ought above all to take great 
he Care of, is to dreſs the Lips of the Mound 
ar with Cotton, and to put it dry upon the 
Bone, to the End that the Matter which 
＋iſues from the Edges of the Wound, may 
be ſuck d up; leaſt it ſhould ferment and 
alter the Bone. We muſt alſo take Care, 
Eve don't expoſe che Wound too much to 


Q the 
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the Air, becauſe, that being charg'd with 
acid Particles, wou'd make an Exfolia. 
tion, and perhaps a Carzes, which wou'd 


make it a long and difficult Cure. 


Laftly, To Wounds of the Head, we 
muſt not uſe Oil, or any other unQuoy 
Medicines, for the Reaſon we have ſpoke 
on above, which is that theſe groſs B. 
dies by their adhering and ramoſe Part 
cles ſtop up the {mall Tubes, compoſing v 
the Bone, and remain engag'd there; ¶ be 
which occalions the Fluids, circulatin m 
within, to ſtand ill, grow acid and fe. 
ment, and the volatile Salts to fly uy 
from which Accident the Bone turns ct 
rious, or a Shiver falls cf, and thus ther 
will happen an Exfoliation. 


THrrrE are ſome Practitioner, wil 
embrocate the Wound all round with 4 
ſtringents, which they do in Order, 3 
they tay; to hinder an Inflammation; bil 
it appears to me, that they deceive them. 
ſelves itrangely ; for as in every 1nflan- 
mation, there is an Obſtruction, we mul 

: ſure 
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$ ſurely avoid all Remedies, which are of 
an obſtructive Nature, and all the World 
# knows ſuch are aſtringent Medicines. 


WHEN the Dura Mater, and the Brain 
are hurt, it often happens, that in leſs 
than 24 Hours a Fungus ſprings up; 
which has been ſeen as large as a Her's 
; Egg. This Fungus ariſes according to 
| ; the ingenious Malpighi, from ſmall Glands 
which compoſe thoſe Parts, and which 
being ſupplied with ſuperfluous Nouriſh. 
ment, occaſion this Fungus. 


n Tus fleſhy Excreſeence i is form'd upon 
the Dura mater, it grows as the Blood 
| abounds, ſo that we ought to ſtop up 
the Orifice of the Trepan very exactly. 
The Practice is to conſume them with 


vo proper E ſcharoticks. If this Fungus have a 
4 | narrow Baſes, we may make a Ligature, 


or cut it with the Sczſſers. 


- Q 2 Ciraye, XVIII. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Operation of the Trepan. 


1 7 HE Trepan is not applied 

i 1 Oh upon the Siuns Frontalics, by f 

„ Reaſon of the Cavity; nor up 

— on the Sutures, becauſe we mut 

ſhun the Fibres of the Dura mater; no 
upon the Temples, but in a preſſing O0. F fi 

; 

* 

| 


caſion ; nor allo upon the Fracture, becaut 

the Trepan cou'd not be ſupported ; no 
laſtly, on the Middle of the Coronal and 
Occip:tal, by reaſon of an internal Emin 
ence. We muſt always apply it as neat 
as poſſible to the Fracture, and make the cc 
Inciſiou a Day before we Trepan, if no 1 
thing urges, to the End that the Blood mafſ] th 
not hinder the Operation. i 
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Tax Jnciſions. are made in different 
Manners, according to the Place where 


the Fracture is: In many Places of the 


Head, we make them crucially or long- 
wiſe; upon the Crotaphite and Occipital 
Muſcles, in the Form of an V, that is, 
that the Union of the two Legs, muſt be 
at the Bottom of the Crotaphite. The 
longitudinal Sinus in this Place, will be 
more uſeful, and we ſhall thereby cut 
fewer Fibres. The greateſt Part of the 
Practiſers make the Inciſious at the Fore- 
head, in the Figure of a 7 or a T. When - 
ever Neceſſity does not oblige us to make 
them in this Manner, we muſt always 
follow the Wrinkles of the Forehead, and 
above all never to make the Inciſions on 
the Forehead crucially, nor cut the Lips 
of the Wound. 


We dilate the Y/ownd ſufficiently to diſ- 
cover the Fra&ure, we cut alſo the Pe- 
ricranium, to the End the Tecth of 
the Crown may not tear it. If Symproms 
don't oblige us, we don't take off the 

Dreſſings 


If there be any Piece ſeparated, we take 


gently, when we come to the Second Ta. 


fore we apply the Crown, we make 2 


' Crown in continuing to turn gently round. 
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Dreſſings till Morning, we clean the 
Bone, and we fee if it be fractur'd. 


it away with the Forceps : But if we can- 
not, we apply the Trepar. 


ArrER having ſtopp'd the Ears of the 
Patient with Cotton, we make him lean 
his Head upon a firm Prop. We place 
the Trepan below the Fracture; we pref 


ble. We often take off the Trepan in or- 
der to take away the pouder*d Bone; be- 


Hole with the perforative Trepan, to ſe- 
cure the Pyramid of the Crown. When 
the Circle is ſufficiently made, we take a- 
way the Pyramid, and we replace the 


We often take the Trepan off in order to 
try how much of the Bone remains to be 
bor'd ; for altho we preſs equally, it hap” 1 7 


pens, that the Cranium is bor'd more on n 
one Side than another, which obliges us to t 


pre ets pon the Part leaſt bor”d. This Ine Þ 
| quality Þ 
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quality proceeds oſten from the Bone "TR 
ing unequally thick. 


BErORE the Bone is intirely bor'd, 
we apply the Peircer, in order to 
lift it up; we muſt alſo often move it 


with the Levatory, that we may take it 


away without Violence. The Piece be- 
ing taken away, the Edges of the Bone, 
next the Dura Mater, are unequal, which 
we take off by the Lenticular. If there 
be a conſiderable Depreſſion, we lift it up 
with the Levatory, and we take off the 
Hivers from the Dura Mater with falſe 
Tents. We put a ſmall S$idon, of the 
Size of the Hole, with a Thread at it; 
we-dip this firſt in Spirits of Wine, mixt 
with Mel Roſarum ; we fill the Hole with 
Doſſile, dipr in the ſame Lzqnors, and the 
Wound we dreſs with P/edgzts dipt in Tin. 
cture of Myrrh, and fill up with Compre/- 
ſes dipt in warm Wine. The Chamber 


muſt be warm, ſhut and free from Noiſe; 
the Dreſſings mult all. be applied warm. 


THE 
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THE Dura mater is ſometimes inflam'd 
ſo much, that it comes forth at the Hole, 
ſo that we muſt always take Care to ſtop 
it well up. Sometime Fungous Fleſh grows 
upon the Part, which we muſt take off 
with Deſecatives and Aſtrimgents. 


Wurn Blood and Matter lodge be. 
tween the Bram and Dura mater, we 
muſt open with a Lancet to give Vent to 
the Matter, and to deceive tlie By-ſtan- 
ders, it might do well to hide it among 
the falſe Tents, and pretending to wipe 
ſomething of, pierce the dura mater. 


We muſt ſometimes apply more Tre 
pans than one, to give Vent to the Mat- 
ter, or to get all the ſhiver'd Pieces of 
Bone. The Exfoliation is a Work of 
Nature. | 


Wr apply the Trepan for the Pricking 
and the Compreſſh on from Splints, in or- 
der to give Vent for the Matter and to 


apply Medicines. 
THE 
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Tur Ancients alſo us'd it to ſupply 
the Expulſive Bandage; but this uſe is I- 
maginary. 


THeRe are three Sorts of Trepan, the 
Perforative, the Exfoliative, and the In- 
dented. The firſt makes the Hole of the 
Pyramid; the ſecond, was ſuch as the 
Antients us'd to fee if the Fracture pe- 
netrated, but 'tis uſeleſs; the laſt is a 
round Saw endented for taking off the 
Piece. 
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Of the Fiſtula Lacrymalis. 


HE Fiſtula Lacrymalis oft 
follows an Ab/ee/s form'd ir 
the greater Cauthus of the Eye 
which turns into an Ulcer, de 
generating into a Fiſtula. In this Dil 
eaſe there is always an Obſtruction in thi 
Lacrymal Duct, ſo that the Tears lu. 
ving no Paſſage for themſelves thro? the 


Noſe, run 1nvoluntarily over the Edge, | 


which is unſecraly, and very troubleſome 
to the Patients. 


Tix Ancients fay, that a Fiftula Ls. 
erymalis was caus'd by an 46/cefs on the 


La. 
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Lacrymal Gland ſeated at the greater 
Canthus of the Eye; but there is no la- 
crymal Gland at that Canthus in Man; 
they took this little Jutting, in the Man- 


ner of a Caruncle at this Cauthus, for a 


lacrymal Gland, which is only a Reuni- 


on of the interior Membrane of the Eye- 


lids. There are at the Sides of this E- 
minence two {mall Holes, which we call 
punita Lacrymalia, which are the Open- 
ings of a ſmall membranous Sac, which 
lengthens in the Manner of a Sheath in 
the Hole of the os ungnuzs ; and it is the 
Ulceration of this Sac, which cauſes the 
Fiſtula lacrymalis, and which hinders the 
Paſſage of the Tears into the Noſe. 


Tux Operation conſiſts in making a 
Hole in the os zngnzs to give Way for the 
Seroſities to drop thro? the Noſe. We 


make an Inciſion obliquely and ſemicir- 
cularly around the Cauthus of the Eye, 


taking Care not to cut the Tendon of the 
Muſcle of the Eylids. Having diſcover'd 
the os unguig, which is always carious, 
we put a Probe near the Paſſage, we {lip 

R 2 a ſtrait 
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a ſtrait Caunula over the Probe, in order 
to introduce an actual Cautery to pierce 
the Bone; we apply the Cautery as often 
as we find it neceſſary: We dreſs the 
Wound, and we hinder the Fleſh from 
ſtopping up the Hole we have made into 
the Noſtril by Tents. We lay on a Pla. 
ſter, a Compreſs and Bandage, which is 
a Handkerchief ſloping. 


Cup. XX 
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Of a Cataract. 


„HE Cataract is an Obſtruction 

of the Pupilla, caus'd by a viſ- 
5 S cous Humor, collected in the 

watery Humor between the 
Cornea and Uvea, and ſometimes, if not 
moſtly, it is the Cryſtalline which be- 
comes opac before, when it is intirely 
form'd, it hinders the Light; there are 
tranſparent Cataracts, where the Object 
appears, as thro' a Cloud; there are alſo 
white, black, yellow, green and livid Ca- 
taracts. 


THE 
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The black, yellow, and lead-colour'd, 
Cataracts are difficult to be cur'd, by rea- 
ſon of their Thickneſs. The Pearl co- 
lour'd, are curable by the Needle. 


Tax Cataract muſt be dry'd and har- 
den'd to bear the Needle, which without 
this Circumſtance wou'd paſs thro? it, as 
thro' Water. If in rubbing the Eye, and 
if in the Dilatation of the Pupilla, the 
Cataract continues firm without dividing 
into Parcels, it is ripe and in a State to 
bear the Needle; in ſhort, if when the 
Rays of a Candle paſs thro? a Viol full 
of Water, or a G/obe of Cryſtal, the Per- 
ſon affected perceives Colours, the Cata- 
ract is not yet thick enough. 


To couch it, we make the Perſon fit 
in a clear Place, expos'd to the Light; 
one holds their Head firm behind; we co- 
ver the ſound Eye, to hinder the other from 
moving, and we direct the Patients to 
turn their Aye towards their Noſe. The 
Furgeon picrces the Conjunctive, near the 
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Cornea on the Side of the leſſer Canthus, 
with a round Needle: It muſt be puſh'd 
boldly into the Cavity, the Point appears 
preſently, we lift it above the Cataract, 
to the End we ſhou'd depreſs it below the 
Pupilla, where it muſt be kept ſome time. 


Ir the Cataract continues below the 
Pupilla, the Patient is cur'd; but if it 
mounts again, we are oblig'd to couch it 
again, and to preſs it down more ſtrong- 
ly. Then we draw the Needle gently 
out, and we ask the Patient, if he di- 
ſtinguiſhes Objects. We meet with Ca- 
taracts as hard as Parchment ; theſe Sorts 
of Cataracts remount as ſoon as they 
are couch'd, ſo elaſtick are they. 


THz Veſſels of the Confunctive ſome- 


times diffuſe their Blood, and this it is, 


that occaſions an Ophthatmy - but in a 
few Days after, theſe Accidents ceaſe. We 
put upon the Eye a Compreſs dipt in 
Plantane Water, mixt with the White of 


an Egg. 
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Tux Patient muſt take Care not to 
move the Eye for ſome time; the Needle 
with which the Operation is perform'd, 
is always a hafted one, and 1s either 
round or flat. 
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CHAT. XXI. 
Of the Polypus. 


H E Polypus is an Excreſcence 
of Fleſh, which bungs up the 
M Noſiruls 5 and as its Root is not 
always double or manyfold, fo 
its Name cannot be properly always de- 
E nominated Polyprus, fince it is moſt com- 
E monly Mongpus ; there are ſome Poly- 
pus's attended with Pain, and are then 

cancerous ; others are /cirr bows. or hard, 
but without Pain: Thoſe / o/yprrs which 
are ulcerated, are manifeſt Cancers. The 

Operation can only be pertorm'd in the 
ſott, the white, the red, and hanging Po. 


Iypns's. 
24 * | ' — * " nN 
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TE Surgeon pinches the Polypus at its 
Root, with Forceps 5 he turns theſe For. 
cepꝰs from one Side to the other, and 
drawing inſenſibly, tears it out by the 
Roots; having tore it out, the Patient 
muſt draw a little Vine up their Noſtrils. 
and we apply aſtringent Powders, in Or. 
der to heal up the Ulcer. 


Tux Polypus which paſſes down into 
the Throat, below the *Ovula, may be 
drawn out, thro* the Mouth, by curv' 
Forceps's : But after all, theſe fleſhy Ex 
creſcences are ſubject to grow again. 


Cy APs XXII. 
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Sache 
CHAT. XXII. 
Of the Hare-Lip. 


e E call the Hare-Lip, when the 
8 Bl upper Lip 1s cleft; it is a 
Fault in Conformation, or it 


Y/ 


— comes by ſome Accident : If 
it be old, we mult cut the Surface of the 
Edges, which are always callous, with 
> Sciſſars; if the Lip adheres to the Gums, 
© we muſt ſeparate it, and hinder it from 
re- uniting with Bo/ſters. 


Tart Ancients propos'd to make an In- 
cifion lengthways, or Cre/cent-wiſe in the 

| Cheeks, to make the Edges approach more 
caſily; but there wou'd remain a Scar, 
not very agrecable to the View. *Tis for 
'F this Reaſon better to anbridle the Lip in 
: S 2 de- 
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detaching it as much as poſlible, there 
is nothing to be fear'd from it. If, how. 
ever, the Deformity be conſiderable, we 
mult not undertake it. 


We muſt not perform the Operation in 


Infants, who are as yet in the Cradle. 
Their continual Crying, the Sofzneſs of 
their Skin, the Neceſſity they are under 
of conſtantly ſucking the Breaſt, wou 
hinder, without doubt, the Re-union. We 


muſt then wait till they are three or four 
Years old. 


THE 8 requires no great Pr. 
paration : After having mark'd the Di. 
ſtance of the Sritches with Ink, we pa 
a threaded Needle into the two Lips d 
the Wound, a round which we turn a Thread, 
or cut the / oint of the Needle with 1. 
ting Pincers; we put as many Needles in 
as are neceſſary, and ſmall Compreſe 
under the Fonts of the Needles we dreb 
the Wound with Bal/om. The Wounds d 
the Lips do ecaſily reunite. The Ctatrix 


beine ö 
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being made, there always remains a ſmall 
Furrow above the Place of the Angle of 
the Hare-Lip; for this Reaſon we muſt 
make a ſmall tranſverſe Inciſion in the 
Skin; lay on a Plaſter, Compreſs, and an 
uniting Bandage. 


= USD mums TS 
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2 e ee ee own 
CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Bronchotomia. 


— HE Bronchotomia is an Aperti. 

on of the membranous Part of 
the Trachæa Arteria between a. 
ny two of the Cartilaginous 


Kings; we don't perform this Operation, 


but when the Patient is in Danger of 
Suffocation; which happens by an In- 
flammation of the Larynx in an Agnina, 
which hinders Reſpiration. 


Tre Operation is perform'd by pinch- 
ing the Skin tranſverſly, upon which we 
make an Inciſion; we diſſect the Muſcles 
Sterno-hyoider, the whole Length of the 
Line, that joins them, and we take Care, 
we don't touch the Glandulæ T hyreoider, 
or the recurrent Nerves, which are plac'd 


laterally along the Trachæa Arteria; for 
if 


a_ Sa. a. ammo oa 
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if we ſhou'd cut them, the Patient wou'd 
loſe his Voice. 


Tax Trachæa Arteria being diſcover'd, 
we open the Interſtice of the Cartilages 
with a Lancet, we make the Aperture 
between the third and fourth Ring next 
to the (Crico:des : Before we draw the 
Lancet out, we introduce a Probe, upon 
which we {lip a ſhort Cannula flat and 
crooked, to the End the Patient may 
breathe eaſily. We put upon the Orifice 
of the Cannula a little Cotton, with a 
Plaſter pierc'd, to the End the Air may 
not enter all at once. 


CHAp. XXIV. 
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CHap. xv.” . 
Of Amputation. 


HER Eare two Occaſions, which 

ex! oblige us to amputate; the firſt, 
= when the Parts are ſo mortified 
== and the Bones ſo broken, that i itis 
difficult to reduce them: The ſecond, when 
the Gangrene and Mortification are fo 
great, that all Remedies are to no Pur- 


pole. 


A Cangreue is an immediate Diſpoſiti- 
on to a Mortthcation of the ſoft Parts. 
A Sphacelus, is an entire Corruption. The 
Word Gangrene ſignifies to gnaw (from 
rede comedy) and hence it is, that Cuid 
call'd it E en, alcho* an Eſthiomene 

ſignifies 
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ſignifies alſo gnawing Ulcers, and corro- 
ſive Tettars. 


Tur Signs of a Gangrene, that is, 


when after an Inflammation, there ſuper- 


zenes a White Colour, which often chan- 


| ges into a Yellow or Purple; the Pain di- 


miniſhes, livid Veſicles full of a yellow 


or bloody Serolity appear; in fine, the 
# Senſe of the Part is loſt, the Part be- 
comes heavy, and the Epidermis is ſepa- 
rated from the Skin. 


In the Sphacelus the Colour is livid, 


the Part is cold, and ſoft; an inſuppor- 
table Smell exhales and all feeling is loſt. 
| The Cauſes of a Gangrene, ſays Guido, 
are general or particular. Under the Ge. 
{ neral, are comprehended all the Cauſes, 
* Which hinder the Spirits or Blood to run 
| to the Part. Under the particular Cauſe, 
| three are comprehended ; the firſt, a great 
Cold, Application of Remedies too cool- 


ing, Burns, great Fractures, Diſlocations, 


Contuſions, Ligatures too ſtrict, and great 
Hemorrhages happening to Wounds. 
Ix 
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In General, what makes a Gangrene, 
and Mortification of any Part, is the Diſ. 
ſipation, the Abſence, or Concentration of 
the ſpirituous Parts of the Blood, which 
ought to enliven that Part, or rather the 
Interruption of the Courſe of the fame 
Blood, and its Coagulation, 


ALL theſe Cauſes may act the great- 
eſt Part of the Tune ſeparately, andſome- 
times all together. The Ancients have al- 
ſo made a Cauſe of a Gangrene, which 
they term'd occult; tis from thence, ſay, 
they, that a Gangrene happens in the 
Plague, or a Carbuncle, which cauſes ſome- 
times, in 24 Hours, an entire Mortificati- 
on of a Part: Tis to the ſame Cauſe they 
attribute a Gangrene, which happens af- 
ter malignant Fevers; and {ometimes at- 
ter the Small Pox. In ſhort, it is from the 
ſame Foundation, that they pretend to 
explain a Gangrene, which happens from 
Poiſons and Bites of venomous Beaſts. 


IT 
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Ir is certain, that all theſe Things are 
olten Cauſes of a Gangrene; but can't 
we give Reaſons, without having Re- 
courſe to occult Qualities ? In the Plague, 
for Example, the Carbuncles do often in- 
troduce a Gangrene, becauſe the Humor 
that produces them, is equal to an Agua 
fortis, which corrodes the Fleſh, and 
cauteriſes the Veſſels; from whence it 
muſt of Neceſſity mortify the Part. The 
ſame may be affirm'd of the Matter of 


malignant Fevers, and Small Pox, where 


the Blood is charg'd with acrimonious 
and corroſive Particles. If it happens, 
that this Acrimony cannot be conquer'd 
by Nature, or Medicines, it makes a 
Lodgment upon ſome Part, where the a. 
crimonious and corroſive Humors gnaw 


the Fleſh, cauteriſe the Veſſels, and render 


the Bones carious. 


Tus fame may be ſaid of Po:/ons, 
which act by their Acrimony ; ſome of 
which are acrid and acid, and others a- 
crid and lixivial; which produce the 

1 2 ſame 
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ſame Effects as actual Cauteries; thus are 
diſcover'd thoſe occult Cauſes, which the 
Ancients believ'd ſo incurable. 


Wr reſpect to the Differences of , 
Gangrene, it is not difficult to infer them, 
from what we have ſaid in ſpeaking oi 
their Cauſes, and we might eſtabliſh one 
from each particular Caſe. It is worth 
remarking, that the Signs of Gangrene: 
are not always the ſame, and that they 
differ in the different Species of Gan. 
grenes. We will enlarge no more, fo: 
fear of being led too far out of ou 
Road, 


Tx x Gangrene which happens to old 
Men, and to Hydropicks, is always incu: 


rable, and therefore it is in vain to at- 


tempt the Operation in them. That 


which befalls moiſt and tender Parts, a 


bove all the Internals, is dangerous, and 


moſt commonly terminates in a Iphace 


Jus. That which comes from an exter- 


nal Cauſe, as from Contuſſous, Burns, In: 
Flammations, is eaſier cur'd than others, 


Inf 


— 
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In ſhort, a Gangrene is more readily 
curd in robuſt Perſons, than in Cacochy- 


# mical ones, and in the young than old. 


As there is no Diſeaſe more preſſing, 


than a Gangrene, there muſt therefore be 
none which requires more ready Affi- 
| ſtance, ſince the Mortification of a Part 


threatens the Death of the whole Subject: 
We muſt then hinder the Progreſs of ſo 
troubleſome a Malady by all the Means 
poſſible ; it is uſeleſs to attempt the Cure 


of a Jphacelus, there can be no Return 
from Death to Life, and we muſt have 


Recourſe to Medicines, the Iron or Fire. 


We muſt then have Recourſe to Fire, 
and the Iron, according to Hippocrates, 
for fear the Evil ſhou'd encroach upon 
the neighbouring Parts. In the mean 
while, in the Beginning of a Gangrene, 
we uſe a great many Remedies, which of- 
ten have a very good Effect. We imme- 
diately order a convenient Diet, and we 
don't preſcribe Bleeding or Purgatives, 
all we have the Advice of a Phyſician. 

After 
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After which we give Remedies proper to 
deſtroy the predominant Acrimony, to 
wit, ſuch as ſweeten and correct the lixi- 
vial or acid Salte, or ſuch as fortify the 
Part. And they contribute either to re- 
tain the ſpirituous Parts of the Blood 
from eſcaping, or to diſengage them when 
they are accumulated, or to produce a 
new Fermentation and Separation of the 
bad Leaven, and to cheriſh the Heat and 
Spirits in the Part. 


Task Remedies are numerous enough, 
according to the Practitioner's Idea, and 
Experience. In general, we may fay, 
that all the Internal Remedies are Dia. 
phoretick, Cardiac, and Vulnerary. 


The External are Scarifications ; whe- 
ther it be, that they diſengage the Parts, 
or rather diſcharge a Quantity of Blood, 
and extravas'd Humonurs; or, laſtly, make 


Room for the Medicines to penetrate deep- 


er, and produce a more ſenſible Effect. 
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Tusk Topicls are vulnerary Decoctti- 
ons, as thoſe which are made of the two 
Birthworts, Periwinkle, Angelica, Gol- 
den Rod, Wormwood, Scordium, Vinceto- 


xicum, Rue, with Wine or Mater. 


Txt Tinctures of Aloes, Olibanum, 
Myrrh, made with Spirit of Wine, Lime- 
water, Phagedenuk-water, Salt-water, 
or others of this Nature. In ſhort, the 
Cure is different, according to the Diffe- 
rence of the Cauſes, which produce it. 
We ſhall make a ſhort mention of each 


particular Car/e. 


IN a Gangrene which happens to old 


People, from a Detect of Spirits, and to 

| Hhydropical Perſons, we muſt uſe nouriſh- 

ing and ſpirituous Diet, ſcarify the Parts, 

| and bathe them with the Remedies we 
have ſpoke of. 


Wurx the Gangrene is caus'd from 
Cold, and that the Part is not as yet mor- 
tied, you muſt cauſe the Patient to be 

re- 
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remov'd near the Fire, rub and cover the 
Part with $zow, or hold it for ſome time 
in cold Water, and rub it with Spirits 


of Wine. 


In Inflammations, Fractures, Contuſſ. 
ons, and Aneuriſms, Bleeding is the rea. 
dieſt Remedy, to hinder the Extravaſation 
of Blood, Scarifications are always neceſ. 


fary. 


IN Fractures and Luxations, we muſt 
replace the Bones, and relax the Banda. 
ges. Then we make uſe of the ſame Re. 
medics. In Ulcers and Burns which ter- 
minate in Gangrenes, Lime and Plagede- 
mick-waters are wonderful: In the Scur- 
vy, we muſt mix Ant;ſcorbuticks with the 
ordinary {temeazes. 


WHex the Gangrene is occaſion'd by 
any Maliguity, beſides the Cordials giv- 
en internally, we muſt mix with the uſual 
Topicks, Diaſcordium and Venice Treacle. 


Is 
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Ix ſhort, if all our Care and Remedies 
re ineffectual, and the Gangrene percep- 
tibly gains Ground, we mult then re- 


ſolve ſoon upon the Amputation of the 
Part: *Tis true, this is a laſt Refuge, be- 
. cauſe it is cruel and dangerous; but it 


is the only Chance for Life; Neceflity 


| ſerves for our Excuſe. 


Wr muſt never Amputate in the Arti- 


| culation without an abſolute Neceſſity. 


If it is the Leg, we muſt amputate as near 
the Knee as poſſible, altho* the Mortifi- 


| cation were in the Foot; becauſe a long 


uſeleſs Stump 1s burdenſome, and they 
can't carry a wooden Leg ſo well in that 
Suppoſition. We muſt obſerve, that we 
muſt avoid amputating upon the Aponeu- 
roſis of the Muſcles, which are fix d up- 


on the Eminence, on the upper Part of 


the Tibia, and cut a little lower; for the 
Accidents are troubleſome which follow 
thereupon, ſuch are Convulſions, Inflam- 
mations, and long Suppurations. 


U Is 
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Ir it be the Thigh we are to amputate, 
we mult perform the Operation near the 
Knee, for the Convenience of a wooden 
Leg. If it be an Arm, cut as little of 
as poſſible. We will deſcribe the Manner 
of amputating a Leg. 


Wr place the Party upon the Edge of 
a Bed-Couch, or Chair, making your A,, 
ſiſtants hold him behind, a Servant holds 
the Member above the Knee, and draws 
the Skin up. We put under the Ham x 
pretty thick Compreſs, and then we make 
the Ligature, which we lock with thc 
Torkinet. Before we lock it, we place a 
ſmall Paſ/tboard below the Ligature, at 
the Place of the Torniket, to hinder the 
Skin from flyiag, which wou'd occaſion 
Pain. This Sort of L£zgatnre is more 
commodious, the Party feels not much 
Pain, and the Skin wrinkles not at all, we 
lock it as much as we can. We make ano- 
ther Ligature under the Knee, which on- 
ly ſerves to make the Fleſh firm. 
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Taz Surgeon ſtands between the Pati- 
ents Legs, makes an Inciſian with a cury'd 
Knife round the Member to the Bone, 

| and with the Back of the Knife ſcrapes 
| tne Perioſteon, and cuts the Fleſh which 
is between the Bones. 


I have ſaid, that he ought to be plac'd 
between the Patients Legs, to the End, 
| that he may bear up his Saw upon the 
two Bones, in order to cut them both at 
once, which he could not do fo conveni- 

ently in any other Situation. 


Wk begin to ſaw the Fibula, and then 
the Tibia; the Leg being cut, we undo 
the Ligature, which held the Fleſh tight, 


0n | 
rs Noe relax the Tornitet to ſuffer the Blooa 
he run a little, and allo for ſeeing the 
Ni Veſſels which we muſt tye; we catch hold 
of them with ſmall Forceps, over which a 
Vor is prepar'd for tying the Veſſels; 
= is prep or tying the Veſſels; or 
which is ſurer, we paſs a Needle with 
wax'd Thread under the Fleſh where the 
wal Veſſels are, and fo draw it through, and 


U 2 tye 
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tye it ſafe. The Veſſels ty'd, we undo 
the Tornibet, we fold up the Fleſh of the 
Member, and we pull down the Skin to 
cover the Stump. We put {ſmall Com- 
preſſes upon the Veſſels, a dry Pledget 
upon the Bone, and many Pledgets char- 
ged with aſtringent Pouders; a large 
Pledget charg'd with the ſame Pouaers, 
a Plaſter, a Compreſs cut like a Malteſe 
Croſs; four longitudinal Compreſſes, and 
one Circular, which wraps up the whole, 
a Circular Bandage, and the Capline. It 
often happens, that after having am- 
putated the Leg, ſome time after the 
Suppuration, the Bones thruſt out be. 
yond the Fleſh ; which talis out, by Res- 
{on the Bones were not ſaw'd near enough 
to the Fleſh: Wherefore it is good to put, 
after the Iuciſion made, an End of Fillet 
cleft at the Extremity, with which we 
draw the Fleſh on high; by this Means 
we can cut the Bone nearer the Fleſh, 
than we can otherwiſe. 


Tat Surgeons ſometimes make a Dif- 
ſerence between Pinking, Scarifications, and 
Slaſh 


on. fu A 8 ww. 
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Slaſhing. The firſt are ſlight, and only pe- 
netrate the Skin, call'd Pinting. The ſe- 
cond are deeper, and are call'd Scari fica- 
tions. Laſily, The third pierce to the 
Bone, and 'tis term'd J/aſhing. But a- 
bove all, we muſt take Care of the Veſ- 
ſels. 


TukESsE Inciſions muſt not be in the 
ſame Line, but one among another; for 
otherwiſe they make Bridles. By theſe 
Inciſions and Medicines, we often hinder 
the Progreſs of a Gangrene. 


Ch Ap. XXV. 
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i 

C HAP. XXV. 

O the Reunion of a Tendon. . 

S; 

| e. 

„I is a long Time ſince Tendons . 

8 have been us'd to be cut, ſince 1 4 

alen forbid the Practice of it, 8 
becauſe, ſays he, they can't be 

conſolidated, and Convulſiaus happen up- 

on it. ra 

ta 

Guido Cauliacus, who liv'd above 300 w 

Years ago, and many others before him, tl 

praQis'd it with Succeſs ; but ſince him E 

it has been condemn'd by all the Writers 1 

in Surgery, inſomuch as it was quite laid e 

aſide till the French again attempted it, Ih 


and with good Succels. | H 
TrexE 


6 
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THERE are two Reaſons which oblige 
as to make the Suture of a Tendon. The 
firſt, when the Wound is freſh, and the 
ſecond, when it is cicatriz'd. If the 
Wound is cur'd, the'Surgeon muſt open 
it to diſcover the Tendon, which is cut. 
The two Extremities being found, we 
mult cool the Edges as little as may be, 
that they may reunite. We make 'em 
ply, and bend 'em to make em approach 
each other; and 'tis an Affair we muſt 
take particular Care of, becauſe the Ten- 
dons always retreat. We ſcarce make 
Sutures, but on the Extenſors. 


Tre Method of performing this Ope- 
ration, is in the following Manner. We 
take a ſtreight and flat Needle, threaded 
with a double Thread, which we draw 
thro' a ſmall Compreſs,” ſtopp'd at the 
End; we pierce deep enough into the 
Tendon, trom without inwards, and we 


| cur the Thread Jong enough. We have 


another ſmall Compreſs pierc'd with two 
Holes, into which we paſs the Thread; 


Wich 
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with theſe Threads we make a Ligature, 
under which we put another ſmall Com- 
preſs. It zs in this Operation, as in moſt 
others, we ſhould ſee it done, to be able 
to do it well. We dreſs the Wound with I 
Balſam. It is to be obſerv'd, that the 
Part muſt be ſuſtain'd by a Machine, 
which holds it faſt, to the End that the 
Extremities of the of the Tendou may not 
retire from each other. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
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Of the Ceſarian Operation. 


HIS Operation is call'd the Ce- 
ſarian Section, becauſe it is 
deliver'd down to us, that Ce- 
ſar was born in this Manner. 


We make an Inciſion on the dead Wo- 

man, from the Navel, to the os Pabis, 

| lengthways on the Muſculi recti, we open 

| the Peritonæum, and the Womb appears 

| preſently; we make an Inciſion towards 
the Bottom, in order to draw out the In- 

* fant. 


I. 
X CH AP. XXVII. 
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CHay: XXVII. 
Of the Paronychia. 


Is alſo term'd Panaritium, ot 
yl with us a V bitlou, which isa 
Tumour at the End of the Fin- 
gers. 


To open this Tumor, we make an In- 
ciſion at the Side of the Finger to the 
Bone, when the Matter is contain'd be- 
tween the Bone and Perioſteum. If we 
ſhou*'d make Inciſion any other Way, we 
might cut the Tendons of the Flexors ; 
but making the Inciſion Sideways, there 
can be no Fear of this Accident. 


Ca ae, XXVIIL 
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ESR CR C50 | : 
CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of the Application of Caufticks. 


PaAAAUSTICKES are not to be ap- 

F2x4| ply'd upon nervous Parts, nor 

upon the Extremity of a Ten- 

don 5 but in the Middle; they 

n- are not apply'd upon Places, where there 
are large Veſſels. 


To apply them, we firſt rub the Place, 
where we wou'd put them, with a warm 
Linnen-cloth, to the End, that their Ef- 
eas may be quicker. After which, we 
apply upon the Place a Plaſter, pierced 
with a ſmall Hole, and we bruiſe the 
Cauſtick, and lay it upon the Hole of 
this Plaſten; we cover the Cauſticł with 
another P/aſtcr, then lay on a Compreſs 
and bind it up. 


1 CHa 
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CH AP. XXIX. 
Of Setons. 


Is Operation was much in uſe 
: 5 among the Ancients; it was the 
moſt common Remedy for Diſ- 
' eaſes of the Head, and Defluxi 
ons on the Eyes; becauſe they thought, 
that it made a ſtrong Revulſion, and that 
it was like a double Cauſtich; but Bleet: 
ing, generally in all Fluxtons, is a Reme 
dy much more efhcacious ; becauſe it di- 
charges the Habit of the Body; whuch: 
Bundle of Thread that paſſes only thi 
ſome Teguments, whoſe Diſcharge is it 
conſiderable, cannot fo well effect. 


Tak Effect of a Caujick is not mor 
advantagious, and tis evident, that Blei 
mg and Purging are much more profitabk 
549 
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than all low Suppurations. However, as 
they are recommended, the- Manner of 
making them, is thus. 


Wk make the Patient turn back their 
Head in order to pinch the Skin the Eafi. 
er. A Servant takes hold, with both 
Hands, of the Skin below the Hair, draw- 
ing it upwards, and the Surgeon pinches it 
with Pincers, that have Holes in them, 
(to leſſen the Senſe of the Part), we paſs 
thro? theſe Holes and Skin, a large Nee- 
dle threaded with filken Threads bundled 
up to together, dipt in Oi of Roſes, and 
then we bind on a Compreſs dipt in the 
lame. 
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CHAT. XXX. 


Of Cupping Glaſſes. 


Ra Cupping Glaſs is a large Veſſel, 
JA with a narrow Entrance; we 
apply them upon ſoft Parts to 

draw violently and with Force. 


TEIR Differences are only in their 
Matter, Size, and Figure, which Things 
are not worth our Notice. 


Cupping Glaſſes are dry or moiſt; the 
Dry are ſo calPd, becauſe we don't ſcari- 
fy the Skin. We call them Moiſt, when 
we do ſcarify. When we apply a Cup- 
ping-glaſe, we put within it a little Tow 
ſet on fire, or rather a Ring of Card, with 

the 
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the Ends of a Bougee of Wax-Candle. 
The Veſſel being applied upon the Part, 
the Flame inſtantly goes out, and the Skin 
riſes up within. The ancient Ph:loſophers, 
knowing nothing of the Properties of Air, 
call'd this Riſing a Fuga vacui; which the 
Weight of the Atmoſphere explains beſt; 
for the Flame of Max- candle lighted rare- 
fying the Air, that within is rarer and 
lighter than the external Air, which there- 
tore preſſes the Skin into the G/a/s till the 
internal Air is again compreſs'd to an E- 
quilibrium with the External. 


I cannot ſay, that the late Iaventiou of 
| Cupping-Claſſes, have any Advantages o- 
ver thoſe us'd before, for the Skin riſes 
high enough for our Purpoſe with the old 
ones. 


Tux were us'd upon many Occaſions 
by the Ancients. Firſt, they apply'd them 
upon the Part affected to draw out the Hu- 
mour ; upon this Score, they apply'd them 
upon peſtilential Carbuncles, to draw out 


the 
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the Venom, upon the Bite of venomous 
Animals, and upon Venereal Bubo's. 


Hippocrates alſo apply'd Cupping-Glaſ: 
fes to Womens Breaſts, to ſtop the im- 
moderate Flux of the Menſtrua. He alſo 
applyꝰd them upon the Sp/een, and Liver, 
to ſtop an Hermorrhage at the Noſe. The 
Ancients alſo apply'd them to the Neck 
and Shoulders, to hinder the Fluxions, 
which fall upon the Eyes and Throat, and, 
in ſhort, to the Groin and Thighs, to pro- 
voke Women's Menſtrua; but at preſent 
their Uſe is not ſo extenſive. 
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Cnar Lk 
Of the Difinition and Signs of the 


Lucs Venerea. 


= MONGST the many that 
have wrote of the Yenereal 
Ga WI Diſeaſe, ſome fay that the 
SSD Lues is an occult Malady, and 
others, that it is an univerſal Iutemperies, 
expanded thro' the whole Body. By 

Y theſe 
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theſe vague Definitions, they leave the 
Underſtanding in doubt, and throw us in- 
to Deſpair of ever diſcerning a Diſeaſe, 
which of its Nature appears ſo hidden. 


Tur who fay it is a general Corry. 
tion of Humors, contracted by an impure 
Cortion, by a Communication of ſome ma. 
lignant Vapor, have without doubt, more 
Reaſon. than the firſt: They have ye 
more than theſe, who defin'd it by an u- 
niverſal Intemperies, without ſaying, tis 
hot or cold; but theſe Reaſonings giv- 
ing us no clear Idea of the Virus, which 
occaſions the Lues, nor of the manner it 
acts; let us try if we can better unrave 
this Affair. oh 


We ſee, by the Spots, the Puſtulz 
and Ulcers, which infeſt the whole Habit 
of the Body, manifeſt Signs of a gene. 
ral Corruption; and we know by the 
Experience of an infinite Number of un 
fortunate People, that the Lues, moſt an 


End, communicates it ſelf by an impure 
Copulation. 


IT 


le 
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Ir is not, that we are ignorant, tha 
this Diſeaſe cannot happen in another 
Manner; every one knows, for Example, 
that if an Infant ſuck an infected Nurſe, 
it will be ſpoil'd, or that an Infant it ſelf 
being infected by the Fault of the Pa- 
rents, may give it the Nurſe; or that, 
in ſhort, a ſound Perſon lying in Linnen 
infected with this Poiſon, which is com- 
municated to it by a Pocky Perſon, may 
be alſo diſeas'd ; for it is certain, that in 
all theſe Circumſtances the Pox may be 
caught; but will always be true to ſay, in 
tracing its Original, that it is in impure 
Copulation, that this Infection is firſt com- 
municated by: Wherefore this Definition is 
more conſonant, than the others; for tho? 
we know not how to expreſs the Differ- 
endes by one and the ſame Definition, we 
cannot be at a Loſs to give one juſt e- 


nough for the Pox. 


Tuis Dz/eaſe more dangerous than a 
Plague, not to offend thoſe it makes Suf. 
ferers, inſinuates it ſelf gently, reſem- 
bling at its oft-ſetting ſome light Indi/- 

Y 2 poſitions < 
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Poſitions : But when it is once lodg'd, 
and that it has taken Root, it begins to 
be felt and known, not only by Spurs 
and Puſtules, which infect the Skin, but 
alſo by dry, round, and red Puſtules, 
which ſeize upon the Forehead, Lips, 
Breaſt, Anus, and natural Parts; and to 
imprint, in the Frontiſpiece of the Houſe, 
a Character of its uglineſs, it degrades 
the Face of all its Ornaments, which 
Nature has beſtow'd on it, it takes away 
the Hair of the (hin, the Eye-lids, and 
Eye-brows ; preſently the Body becomes 
full of ſordid Ulcers, the Countenance loſes 
its lively and natural Colour, the Eye: 
become livid, and ſhed involuntary 
Tears, the Ears tingle, the No/e becomes 
ſtinking and infeſted with U/cers, which 
conſume it, the Mouth alſo ulcerates, the 
Teeth are painful, the Amygdales are bloa- 
ted, the CLvula relaxes, the Voice breaks 
the Shoulders, Sternum, and the Middle 
of the Arms and Legs feel ſuch exquiſit 
Pains, that it ſeems as if they were pier- 
ced with Needles. The Nerves, Tendons 
Ligaments, and Ferioſteum fuſſer divulli 
ONS) 
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ons, which occaſion cruel Pains, which 
augmenting at Night, continue in equal 
Vigour till Morning, when the Hopes of 
Comfort, and a little Repoſe riſe with 
the Sun. 


Ovex and above this Train of Evils, 
there follow Nodes, Exoſto/es, and Ca- 


res of the Bones, which betoken their 
Corruption, and of which we are more 


aſcertain'd, when we know that one of 


theſe three Couriers, to wit, a Gonorrhea, 


a Haube, and Bubo, have mark'd out its 
Abode. | 


Cu ain 


C HA. II. 
Of the Origim of the Pox. 


F weconſider the rough Dranght 
T have given of the Lues, it is 
ealy to perceive, that it is a 
dangerous Malady, and we muſt 
not be ſurpriz d, that ſo many different 
Names have been given it, which have 


been drawn from the Country, from 
whence 1t 1s ſuppoſed to have fprung. Al- 


tho* to ſpeak the Truth, there is no Na- 
tion, that does not diſown it, and which 
does not reject the Shame of having given 
Riſe to ſuch a Monſter ; from hence it is, 
that the French have heretofore, given the 
Name of the Spani/h, or Neapolitan Di- 
ſtemper; the Italians, Spaniards, and 
Ealiſs. call it the 7: des Diſeaſc; and 

others, 
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others, the American, Verereal, or Great 


Pox. 


Tux Newnels of theſe Names impos'd 
at the ſame time, upon their Hatred to 
each other, is a Sign that the Ancients 
had no Knowledge of this Diſeaſe. Hip- 
pocrates in the third Book of Epridemicks, 
ſecond Section, mentioning a Hi/tory of a 
like 1neſs, ſets down the Signs of the 
Lues; but becauſe he lays, theſe Symp- 
toms were Companions of an ardent Fever, 
which never, or very rarely, happens in 
this Diſeaſe; it is to be ſuppos'd he ſpeaks 
of another Malady. 


Galen and others agree, that Hippo- 
crates ſpeaks of a violent Plague. Gor- 
donins a famous Phyſician of Montpellier, 
who liv'd in the thirteenth Century, ſpeaks 
of a Gonorrhea and Shancres of the Pe- 
ui, which are got, ſays he, by lying 


| with 1mpure Women: But he does not 


ſay, theſe Maladies were virulent, or that 
they had any other Conſequences attend- 
ing them, than ſimple Hear. 

THE 
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Tur Leproſy, for which the paſygq 
Ages built ſo many Hoſpzzals, has great 
Marks of the Pox in its exteriour Shape ; 
inſomuch, as ſome Phyſicians beliey'd, 
that it was the ſame Dz/ea/e, which chan. 
ged into the Lues at the End of the fif. 
teenth Century; and what confirm'd them 
in this Sentiment, was, that fince that 
Time, whether we have abusd the 
Terms, or whether we have taken the Le. 
prous for Pocky People, they have refusd 
to receive them into the Ho/Þ:tals, whole 
Revenues they have applied to other 
good Uiles. 


To anſwer this Doubt, which is well 
enough grounded, we ſay, that if we 
don't ſee ſo many Leprous Perſons, ſince 
the Lues begun as before; it is that ha- 
ving taken them for pocky Perſons, 
becauſe of the Appearances, they have 
curd them with Remedies for the Lues; 
mean while we muſt nor draw this Con. 
ſequence, that the Remedies which cur'd 


the Luer, curd the Leproſy; for then the 
Lues 
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Lues and Leproſy wou'd be one Diſeaſe: 
For we know by ordinary Practice, that 
one and the ſame Diſeaſe may be cur'd 
by different Remedy. 


LET us fay then with the Vulgar, that 
the Lues has contributed to cure the Le- 
proſy; ſince it was the Occaſion of with - 
drawing the Salaries from the Hoſpitals, 
and let us conclude with the major Part 
of the Moderns, that the Lues is alſo as 
different from the Leproſy, as a Phleg- 
mon from a Cancer; becauſe the Leproſy, 
which is calPd an niverſal Cancer, and 
atrabilarious, differs from the Lues in 
this, that of it ſelf, it communicates it 
ſelf to all People indifferently of what 
Temperament whatſoever, and it is more 
familiar to Blood's, that are directly op- 
polit to atrabilarious. Thus the Ancients 
ſpeak, when they wou'd denote Melan- 
cholick Conſtitutions. 


Tu Leproſy is uſually hereditary, it 
is ſlowly generated by an ill Regimen of 
Diet. The Lues communicates it ſelf 

Z moſt 
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moſt frequently by Coition, and ſurpriſes 
in a little Time Perſons of a plump Ha- 
bit, and ſuch as live high. The Leproſy 
occaſions little or no Pain, but the Les 
becomes. infupportable. 


We might ſhew other Reaſons allo, to 
make the Difference of theſe two Diſcaſes 
more evident: In ſhort, Authors, who 
have wrote of Phyſick, wou'd have ſpoke 
of the Lues, if they had known it. 


So uk think, that it did not begin to 
reign in our Continent, till the Years 1433 
or 1434, where it ſhew'd it ſelf. 


THe better Part of Hiſtorians and Au- 
thors, who have ſpoke of the Lues ſince 
that Time, ſay that is new with reſpect to 
us; but that it is ancient, as other Dif 
eaſes, with Regard to the American, as 
at Florida, where it is as common, as it 
is eaſy to be cur'd, and, it is no leſs fre- 
quent in the Weſtern Parts of America, 
add che ſame Authors, than the Small- Pox 
in Europe. They fay allo, that the __ 
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ple of the Country take of the Decoction 
of Guaiacum freſh, with which they mix 
the Juice of a certain Plant, which grows 
in the Country. 


THrrs bad Merchandiſe, as other Authors 
ſay, came from the other World by Chri- 
ſtopher Columbus, who made a Voyage in 
the Year 1492, from whence he came back 
in 1494. The better Part of the Soldiers 
being return'd into ain with this Luer, 
which they got in the Indies, were ſent to 
the Army againſt the French, where they 
ſow'd it ſo well, that the Zrench Army 
were more endamag'd by this Diſeaſe, 
than their Arms. 


IT is not Hiſtorians only, that have ſpo- 
ken diverſly of the Origin of this Lues; 
Van Helmont has a Fancy pleaſant enough, 
he ſays, that it proceeded from Copulati- 
cn of a Man and ſome Beaſt which had 
the Farcin; but without doing Injury to 


the Reputation of ſo grear a Man, one 


may juſtly look upon this Opinion as Viſi- 
onary. | 
£4 F'rreke 
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THERE is good Reaſon to believe, that 
this Dz/eafe is. as ancient as the World . 
and if we read the Debauches often, the 
Pains which Tacitus, and Suetonins attri- 
bute to Tiberius with Reflexton, we may 
aſſure our ſelves, that he had not the 
Diſeaſe of Naples, but that of Capra, 
the Place of his Diverſions and ordinary 
Pleaſures. 


CH av, III. 


III. 
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CMA. III. 
Of the Cauſe of the Lues. 


ROM the Hi/tory T have given 

by & 3 you of the Lues, we ought to 

de convinc'd, that it is of the 

Number of Contagious Diſeaſes, 

that is, of thoſe which communicate 

themſelves by the Touch of an infected 
Perſon to others who were before free. 


LET us now fee of what Nature this 
Virus is, and how it acts to produce its 
Effects. If we conſider, that a little Lea- 
ven is capable to lift up the whole Maſs of 
Paſte, and that a little Barm ferments 
Tuns of Liquor, that ſome Drops of Spi- 
rit of Vitriol, or Juice of Citron imme- 

diately 


x 
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diately curdle 21k, and that afterwards, 
the leaſt Part of this fermented Subſtance, 
has the Power of fermenting others, and 
theſe others alſo In Infin:tum, if J may ſo 


ſay; we ſhan't be ſurpriz'd, that a little 


Sali va, a fe Drops of corrupted Humor, 
or ſome volatile Parts exhaling from a 
pocky Perſon, ſhou'd enter into another 
yet uninfected, and occaſion the ſame 
Fermentations: But as all theſe Leavens 
are acid and tartareous, we have all the 
Reaſon in the World to believe, that the 
Venom of this Malady communicates it 
ſelf by Virtue of ſome Tartareous Parts, 
which conſtitute the Nature of this Vi- 
ur. It is not credible, that this Acid 
continues always the ſame; at firſt Sei- 
ſure, we have Reaſon to look upon it as 
compos'd of ſome volatile Parts, capable 
of railing a ſimple Fermentation, which 
opens the Principles of the Blood, and 
which ever ſeizes in Proportion as the 
Blood exalts it ſelf; in ſuch Sort, as that 


this Acid becomes Arſenical, corrupts and 


thickens the Semen and other liquid Sub- 
| ſtances, 
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ſtances, pricks the Nerves, and Tendons, 
and makes the Bones carious. 


Tu Experience of many unfortunate 
Perſons, who complain ſoon after impure 


| Embraces, gives us ſo ſenſible Proots, that 


there is no Room left to doubt of it- 
They feel preſently an Itching upon the 
Glans and Prepuce, with Pain and In- 
flammation, which is follow'd ſoon after 
with many rebellious, malignant and cor- 
roſive Ulcers, which are the true Effects 
of an acrimonious and ſharp Humor like 
Aqua forts, which make ſuch deep Ef- 
chars -in the Parts. All theſe Accidents 
may happen by other Means, as we have 
already laid, and to other Parts; as for 
Example, to a Child's Mouth, which has 
ſucked an infected Nurſe, or to a Wo- 
man's Breaſts, which has given ſuck to 
an infected Infant, or to the Hand of a 
Midwite, bringing infected Women to 
Bed, or vice ver ſd, or laſtly 1 in the Habit 


or the Body, by lying in infected Lin- 


nen. 


Ir 
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Ir is not hard to comprehend how this 
Virus paſſes into the Maſs of Blood, its 
penetrating and active Particles enter firſt 
into the Capillary Verns, from thence in- 
to the larger, till it at laſt it inſinuates 
into the Habit of the Body by the Cir- 
culation; and it is in this Manner, that all 
contagious Diſeaſes communicate them- 
themſelves. | 


IT is beyond doubt, that the Blood is 
the Matter and Aliment, which nouriſhes 
the Parts, and this Nouri ſhment is the 
Foundation of all the Oeconomy, which 
cauſes the Animal to ſubſiſt, and live. It 
the Blood have all the Qualities re- 
quiſite for good, laudable, and natural 
AſſimYation, there is no Fear, but the A- 
nimal will perform all its Functions well, 
and live commodiouſly: But if it is cor- 
rupted, this Oeconomy will be overturn'd; 
we ſee Troubles all over them, all their 
Functions will be imperſect, or impeded; 
there is no Part, but will ſuffer, and be at- 


tacqued with Diſeaſes. We have prov*d by 
Rea- 
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Reaſons and Experiences, very ſenſible, 
that the Cauſe of the Lues is an acrimo- 
nious Acid, and that it is its Points, 
which difturb the Blood, and affect its 
Circulation ; let us now come to th 
Methods of Cure. | 


A a CH Ap. IV. 
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CHA r. IV. 
Of the Cure of the Lues. 


HE greater Part of ſuch, as 
= Ka have undertaken to explain the 
21] /enereal Diſeaſe, and to give 

us the Cure of it, have uſually 
ended where they ought to have began; 
it is not, that this Method changes there. 
fore, either the Manner of Treatment, 
or that it is more difficult to be compre 
hended; but I have thought, that vr 
ought to follow, the Malady, Step by 
Step, and attack it in its Birth, and Be 
ginning. 


LET 
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LET us give the Means of hindring, if 
poſſible, that its Forerunners, don't lodge 
within us; becauſe if once it enters, we 
muſt make uſe of the moſt potent 
Remedies, to extirpate it, for the ordi- 
nary ones have no Place. 


A a 2 Cu Ar. V. 
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Ar. 


E have ſaid, at the Beginning 
oft chis Treatiſe, that the 
Forerunner of the Lues were 


===) three in Number; the Cone. 
rhes, vulgarly calPd a Clap, a Shankre, 
and a Bubo. 


THE Gonorrhea is the moſt frequent of 
all, the moſt difficult, and the longeſt in 
curing : But it is not fo often follow'd 
by a Pox as the other two. We call it 
Gonorrhea, becauſe it is a continual Flux 
of a glairy, purulent, and corrupted 
Matter, from the Urethra, attended with 
a very painful Heat in making Water. 

The 


N 
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The Reaſon of this Running is an Ulcer 
in the Proſtatæ and Glands all along the 
Urethra. Theſe Proſtate Glands are fil- 
led with Veſicules, like Hyaatides, full 
of a glairy Humor, which diſcharges it 
ſelf into the Urethra ; they open at the 
Place of the Semznal Veſicles, where there 
is a ſmall Caruncle, which is their Valve. 
In ſhort, the immediate Cauſe of the Di- 
ſtemper, or Ulcer, is an acrimonious Hu- 
mor, communicated to the Parts by an 


impure Embrace :. Altho' this continual 


Running cauſes a great Diſſipation of 
Spirits, and that it appears, it would 
weaken the Body in a ſmall Time, and 
emaciate it; nevertheleſs we ſee, that 
ſuch, as have this Illneſs, keep up very 
well for a long Time, without any very 
ill Appearance, fave a Paleneſ5, becauſe 
this Diſcharge is an Impurity, and upon 
Condition they apply for a Cure in Time, 
and to expert Perſons, a Pox ſeldom fol- 
lows. The manifeſt Signs of this Di- 
ſtemper are a Running of a yellow, 
brown, or green Matter, ſometimes alſo 


bloody, a great and intolerable Pain in 
making 
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making Water,; the Ulcer is the Occaſi- 
on of the former, and the Inflammation, 
and Jharpneſs of the. Urine, the Cauſe 
of the latter; and as the Inflamma- 
tion is caus'd by the Ulcer, and accom- 
panies it a long time, after it is form'd; 
ſo alſo the painful Heat proceeds from 
the Water paſſing over it, and accompa- 
nies it alſo a long time. | 


Tux Prognoſiick Signs, which give us 
to underſtand the Ever? of this Diſtem- 
per, are the Nature of the Pain, and the 
Quality of the Matter which flows. If 
the Pain be little, and the Matter white, 
this Diſeaſe won't be dangerous ; it will 
be ſoon cur'd, and with tew proper Re- 
medies; but on the contrary, if the Pain 
be intolerable, and the !nflammation be 
ſo large, that it ſeizes not only upon the 
Glans, but allo the Corpora Cavernoſa, 
ſo as to cauſe an Erectiou, and that*the 
Matter is yellow, or greeniſh, the Di- 
ſtemper 1s ſuſpicious, virulent, - and very 
hard to cure; and thus Gonorrhea's differ 
in more and leſs; they have all ſomthing 

of 
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of a Virus in them, and have nothing com- 
mon to ſimple Heats, of which we have 
no Deſign to treat here. 


To treat this Diſtemper, according to 
the Rules of Art, we muſt have Regard 
to three Things, to wit, to the Cauſe, 
which is a Virus; to the Diſeaſe, which 
is an Ulcer; and to the Symproms, which 
are Heat and Pam we feel in making 
Water. 


We take off the Ulcer by Deſiccants, 
the Virus by Purgatives; and the Pain 
and Heat of Urine by Refrigerants; but 
as we cannot well anſwer theſe three Ju- 
dications, at one and the ſame time, and 
that we muſt obſerve the Order and 
Time of the Remedzes, before we attempt 
the Cure of the Ulcer ; we mult take off 
the Virus, which produces and foments 
it, and before we take of this, we muſt 
moderate the Inflammation, which hin. 
ders the carrying off the Virus, and deſ- 
ſiccating the Ulcer; ſo that we muſt be- 
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gin with the Inflammation, then take 
off the Virus, and finiſh with the Ulcer. 


TuE Virus acts {lowly and inſenſibly 
in the Beginning; afterwards it inſinuates 
it ſelf deeper, and it corrodes ſome ſmall 
Capillary Veſſels, ſo that from this cor- 
roſive Blood iſſues forth, attended with 
Heat; the third and following Days, the 
Inflammation increaſes ; there is a Phleg- 
mon around the Neck of the Bladder ; 
which makes the Paſſage of the Urine dit- 
ficult : This Inflammation ſometimes com- 
municates it ſelf to the Inteſtinum re- 
tum, by reaſon of its nearneſs, and to 
the Gans; from hence it ariſes, that they 
who are troubled with the Stoxe, feel a 
greater Pain at the End of the Penis, when 
they make Water, than they feel in the 
Perinæum, or at the Sphincter of the 
Bladder. The 6th Day, ſometimes ſoon- 
er, ſometimes later, there runs forth an 
Humor like unto Milk, which afterwards 
thickens and continues to run in the Con- 
ſiſtence of Sperm : This Humor is a Mix- 
ture of imperfect Seed and Pas, which 

comes 
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comes from the Ulcer, not only in the 
Paſſage, but alſo in the Praſtratæ, and 
often = Veſiculæ Seminales. 


We take of the Inflammation by Re- 
frigerants, and as nothing cools more 
than Bleeding, which takes off the Pleni- 
tude, we ſhou'd often begin with it, par- 
ticularly where the the Inflammation is 
violent; and before we attempt it, we 
ought to give an Emollient Gliſter, not 
for the Sake of emptying the Bowels of 
their Excrements, but becauſe it ſerves 
for a Vomentation to the Nectum and 
Neck of the Bladder, - and allays their 
Heat, and eaſes their Pain, and does the 
ame Good here, as Fomentations do: 
(compos'd of Emollients) in Inflammati- 
ons elſewhere. 


Tux Patient muſt obſerve to live up- 
on a cooling and moiſtening Diet; ſuch 
are Soops in Summer, in which are boil- 
ed Lettice, and ſuch cooling Herbs; he 
muſt refrain from Wine at the Begin- 
ning, and ought to drink Whey or Ptiſans, 

B b into 
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into which he muſt often put a little S. 
Pruuellæ, which may be ſoftned with a 
little Pouder of Liquorice; he muſt a- 
void any Meats, pepper'd or falted, and 
to be ſhort, he muſt avoid Wine, and 
Exerciſe of all Kinds. 


| Hs muſt take the firſt Day ſome E- 


mulſions, or ſome Glaſſes of Whey, in 


which. any cooling Syrup may be dif. 


ſolv*d, as Violets or other; after having ſatis 


fied the firſt Indication, that is, after having 
taken away the Inflammation, and we 
find that the Penis is no longer inflam'd, 
and the Patient feels no more Pain nor 
Heat, we muſt betake our ſelves to the 
ſecond Intention, which is to take off the 
Virulenc)y by Purgatives. We muſt al. 
Ways begin the Cure by the moſt gentle 
Purgatives, ſuch as Caſſia, and Cryſtallun 
Minerale, which may be mix'd in a Pint 
of Whey, which the Patient may drink 
off at twice; after theſe Remedies, they 
may be purg'd in different Ways. 


By a Decoction, in the following Man- 


ner, Boil Seng of Alexandria, 4 Drachms, 
Caſſia 
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Caſſia half an Ounce, Cardamoms one 
Drachm, in a Pint of Water, down to 
half a Pint, ſtrain this Liquor, add to it 
two Ounces of Syrup of Solutive Roſes, 
Cinnamon-water, three Ounces; take a 
large Glaſs of it Evening and Morning, 
ſo as that it may work gently, and the 


Patients may go about their Affairs; this 


as it works, muſt be continued for ſome“ 
following Days. 


Ir this does not cure the Gonorrhea, 
they muſt ceaſe taking this Decoction; 
and if the Matter flow plentifully, and 
be greeniſh, they muſt betake themſelves 
to the uſe of ſtronger Purgatives : Such 
are Pills, in which muſt be Mercuritus 
dulcis, and of which we will give the 
Reader a Deſcription. 


Take Amber, Aloes Succotrina, 
Scammony, Flowers of Brimſtone, 
of each a Drachm; Cinnamon and 
Mercurius Dulcis of each a Scruple, 
mix them up together with any Sy- 
rup into a Maſs of Pills. 

B b 2 | LEAST 
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LEAST the Virulency ſhou'd pals into 
a Lues, the Patient may take three or 
four of theſe Pills, that is to the Quan- 
tity of a Scruple, and they will infallibly 
carry off the Virulency, and then we may, 
without any fear of Inconvenience, fatisfy 
the third Intention. I ſay, without fear 
of any Inconveniency, becauſe if, before 
we have purg'd enough to take off the 
Virus, we ſhou'd make uſe of deficcant 
and aſtringent Injections, which hinder 
the running of of this corrupted Matter 
off, according to Natures Deſign, it wou'd 
throw it ſelf either upon the Teſticles or 
the Groin, and ſo occaſion either an In- 
flammation of them, or a Bubo. 


Wr muſt not then make uſe of In- 
jections, till towards the End; or where 
the Matter ceaſes to run, or runs but 
little; and that it is white, and of 
the Conſiſtence of Whey; becauſe, 
theſe are Remedies of no great Effect, 
and which we mult lay no great 
Streſs upon, fince they cannot penene- 


trate to the Ulcer; nevertheleſs, yon 
Uſe 
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Uſe -will have it fo, and that there may 
be ſome Ulcer in the Urethra, which con- 
tinues the Running, it wou'd be of uſe 
to make the following Mixture up and 
inject. | 


Take Smiths-water and Claret, of 
each a Pound, diſſolve in it a Drachm 
of white Vitriol; inject a little of 
this warm'd, Morning and Even- 
ing. 


Or, 


Tate Plantane-water a Pound, 
white Trocbes of Rhaſis a Drachm, 
Sugar of Lead hatf a Drachm. In- 
ject it warm, Morning aud Even- 


ng. 


Bur if theſe Remedies anſwer not our 
End, there is Reaſon to fear, that the Pa- 
tients will be pox'd. Wherefore the beſt . 
Method in this Caſe, 1s to obſerve a 
ſtrict Diet for fifteen Days, and to ſweat 

with 
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with the Decotion of Guazacum, Morn- 
ing and Evening in a Bagnio for a ſmall 
Time; for the Uſe of this Decoction will 
evaporate the Remainder of the Virus, 
and will perhaps throw out Scabs, or 
Ulcers, after which they muſt ceaſe from 
ſweating, and expect a Cure from the 
Grand Remedy. 


_ =. hf on op. a 
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CAP. VI. 
Of Ulcers of the Penis. 


LCERS of the Penis, com- 
monly called Shancres, are the 


51 moſt common Fore-runners of 
the Lues; they are the Effects 

of virulent Humors, . which fix upon 

the Surface of the Prepuce, and which in- 

ſinuate themſelves between the Clans and 

| Prepuce, during an impure Embrace. It 
is obſervable, that the Fews, or others 

cCircumcisꝰ d, take not this Diſeaſe ſo fre- 

# quently as others do, who are not; and 


they, whoſe G/ans is uncover'd, are not 


ſo ſuſceptible of this Infection, as they 
whoſe Prepuce hangs to low; and for ſuch 


Has waſh after Venereal Embraces, they fre- 


quently 
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quently eſcape any Infection, which with- 
out this Precaution wou'd have been una- 
voidable. 


IE Signs of virulent Ulcers, are the 
Roundneſs, the Whiteneſs, the Calloſity 
of the Edges, and a {harp Pain. Thoſe 
of the Prepuce are more dangerous, than 
thoſe of the Glaus, and one only is more 
dangerous than many together. Altho' 
theſe Ulcers are often follow'd by the 
Lues, nevertheleſs they are not ſo tedious, 
or ſo hard to cure as a Gonorrhea ; becauſe 
the Ailment being partly outward, Reme- 
dies can be the eaſilier apply'd ; but al- 
ſo, altho? it is uſual to cure ,it, one is not 
aſſur*d to be free from the Pox. 


In curing a Shankre, we muſt regard 
two Things, to wit, the Virus and the 
'Olcer : We dry up the Fountain by purg- 
ing with the ſame Remedzes, which we 
uſe in the Gonorrhea ; all the Difference 
there 1s, is not to cool ſo much here, nei- 
ther by Liquors nor Diet, for fear of hin- 


dring, in the Beginning, the Suppuration 
of 
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of the Ulcer, which we muſt promote by 
Pledgets charg'd with Suppuratives, mix'd 
with red Precipitate, or Quickſilver in 
Turpentine; for the Suppurative carries 
on the Suppuration, and the Quick- 
filver conſumes the ſpongy Fleſh, makes 
the Eſchar fall and drys the Ulcer, which 
coming *to Cicatriſe, leaves the Edges 
hard and callous. Vigo's Flaſter cum 
Mercurio, is a great Help to ſoften it. 
IF after the Eſchar is fall'n off, others 
ſpring up, we muſt touch the Ulcer with 
the Lapis infernalis, if it yeild not to 
this laſt Remedy, we muſt have Recourſe 
to the Diet of fifteen Days, as mentioned 
in the Gonorrhea, to the End, that if any 
ill Symptom appear in that Time, we 
may diſpoſe the Patient for a Salivation. 


Cc Cup. VII. 
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Cnae. VII. 
Of a Venereal Bubo. 


N BUB O is a Tumour hap- 
7 95 penning to the Glands of 
ce Groin, by Obſtrutti- 


uf gp * _ 
Ce SEND IL Ons. 


Tris Symptom 1s advantageous and 
favourable to ſuch as it happens to, be- 
cauſe it often frees them from the Pox, 
which is, as we have ſaid, an Epitome of 
all Evils. 


Tus Signs. of this Symptom are evi- 
dent, the Patient has, on the Groin, or 
on both Sides there, a Pain with a Hard- 
neſs, wich grows inſenſibly up into 2 
Tumor; and it is certainly a Cyiſis of 
0 a Pox, 


mn I a3. 
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a Pox, ſince it ſuppurates eaſily. We 
muſt then forward its Suppuration by all 
Means poſſible; for this Reaſon it is, we 
muſt not turn off the Humors by Bleed- 


ing, Purging, Coolers, and Repercuſſi ves, 


but on the contrary we muſt heat the Bo- 
dy by Exerciſe and good Diet,. not to Ex- 
ceſs; becauſe all violent Exerciſe, and too 
heating Nouriſhment, ſuch as Brandes, 
Spaniſh Wines, Garlick, Onions, Pepper, 
and other Things of that Nature, which 
by their Particles exhale the more ſubtile 
Parts, thicken and coagulate, the Remain- 
der, and hinder Suppuration, which is 
generally the Conſequence of a moderate 
and gentle Heat. 


Ark x having regulated their Diet, 
without premiſing the general Remedies, 
we muſt content our ſelves to apply fuch 
Topicks, as will advance Suppuration, ſuch 
as Galbanum, and other Suppurattves, 
mention'd in the Treatsſes f Sargery, al- 
molt every . 


Cc 2 THERE 
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THERE are Babes, which eaſily come 
to Suppuration, and others more diffi- 
cultly. We pierce the firſt Sort, with a 
Lancet, as ſoon as the Matter is form'd, 
and the others with a Cauſtick, before 
they are ripe; becauſe ſhou'd we wait for 


Suppuration in theſe latter, full of a viſ- 


cous and hard Stuft, the Patient might be 
pox d firſt. 


Wu the Tumor is great, red and 
painful, we muſt apply a Train of Cau- 
ſticks, and make in the Eſchar a large In- 
ciſion with a Lancet, and keep it open 
with Diachylon, under which is a Sup- 
purative, and is adviſable to keep on 
thele Suppuratives a long while. 


Fox greater Security. we muſt purge 
the Patient after Suppuration for ſome 
Days. The Diet and Purgatives ſhou'd 
be the ſame, which we have order'd for 
the other two Fore-runners of the Pox, 


THE 
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Tu Ulcer being dry'd, we muſt in- 

carn and cicatriſe; if nevertheleſs after 
all the Help of Phyſick, there ſhould ap- 
pear any Signs of the Pox, we muſt 
cauſe the Patient to reſolve to undergo 
the Method, we are going to mention, 
which is the ſhorteſt and ſureſt, which 
can be made uſe of in this troubleſome 
Diſcaſe. | 


Chap. VIII. 
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0 HAP. VII 
of the Manner of Treating the 


Lues. 


to begin the Cure of the Luer, 
but Mercury alone can only fi- 

niſh it. This proud Diſeaſe 
yields to no other; it plays with all the 
Maclithes made uſe of to extinguiſh it, 
and it retires ſeemingly from the Patient, 
only to torture him the more afterwards, 


Guaiacum, (ua, Salſaparilla, and 
ſuch like Drugs brought from the other 
World, are no more acknowledg'd for 4- 
texipharmacks, or tor Specificks., Such as 
we find in our own Continents, are only 
uſeful for other Diſcaſes; but in this Caſe 

they 
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they ſerve to cure ſome weak Spirits of the 
Opinion, they have of being attack d 
with an Evil, which we ought truly to 
fear, and that they wou'd well deſerve 
to have, ſince they uſe ſo many Drugs, 
which heat much, fuſe the Blood, and 
turn it into Seroſitzes, or which in aug- 
menting the Circulation, occaſion rather 
Obſtructions in the Muſcles, which cauſe 
Rheumatiſms with inſupportable Pains, 
which the Ignorant look upon as Symp- 
toms of the Pox. In ſhort, theſe Reme- 
dies often leave an ill Impreſſion on the 
Viſcera, which hurry on Death to poor 
Patients; and we wou'd do much better 
to change the Diet from drying to Moiſt- 
ners. The Bagniss and Perfumes, in 
which many have dyed of JIyncope's 
and Apoplexies, are only Inventions 
to put an End to this Tragedy the ſoon- 
er. 


THE frequent uſe of Purgatives is ve- 
ry beneficial ; but by their Adminiſtrats- 
on only; we cannot root out the Dz/ea/e. 
They diſperſe the Puſtules of an ordinary 
Scab 


* 
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Scab well enough. but not thoſe of the 
Lues. They diſcharge the Body of a 
great deal of corrupted Humors, but not 
of the Virus, unleſs it be freſh, and has 
not ſeiz d upon the ſolid Parts; for then 
the Virus is ſo inſinuated into the very 
Marrow of the Bones, that we ſee the 
Body all over running with Matter, and 
ſo loaden with Janzes, that it is ready to 
rot and emaciates extremely, unlefs we 
have Recourſe to Mercury, which is the 
only Remedy we can employ to eradicate 
a Pox, without the Fear of Relapſe, let 
ignorant Men ſay what they pleaſe. 


Bur if it be true, that Purgatzves re- 
quire great Caution in their uſe, how 
much more does Mercury require, which 
is the Grand Remedy? It is not enough 
to have the Signs of the Pox; in order 
to treat it well, ſee that the Body have 
not us'd too many Remedies, or at leaſt 
there be no Fever. The Spring and Fall 
are favourable Seaſons, when Neeeſſity 


requires it, and we eaſily obtain our 
Ends 
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Ends if we obſerve the following Dire- 
Tiions. 


Ar TER having given a Gliſter or two, 
we bleed once or twice in the Arm. We 
purge the Patient with a Potion of Sena, 
Caſſia, and Syrup of Solutive Roſes ; at 
Night we cauſe them to bathe in warm 
Water for two Hours, and an Hour after, 
we give them a little roaſt Meat. The 
next Day early in the Morning, they 
muſt go again into the Bath, where they 
mult ſtay as long as at firſt; and after 
they are come out, or while they are in 
it, they muſt live on Sog, in which cool- 
ing and ſoft Herbs have been boiPd. At 
Dinner they muſt alſo live upon Broths; 
at Night again they muſt enter the Bath, 
and continue this Regimen in the ſame 
Order we have preſcrib'd, for ſix Days, 
or more. The Surgeon who takes Care 
of the Patient, and who knows his Con. 
ſtitution, mult purge him as he judges 
proper, and muſt change the Water of 
the Bath daily. The Patient muſt again 
be purg'd every three Days with the ſame 

D d Reme- 
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Remedy we have ſpoke of, and muſt e- 
ven take it in the Bath early in the Mor- 
ning, about half an Hour after he has 
been in. The Baths being ended, they 
muſt have Mercury given to raiſe a Ha- 
livation, were theſe Cautions more pun- 
ctually obſerv'd, ſo many wou'd not fail, 
as daily do for want of them: For if we 
give Mercury to raiſe a Salivation, we 
deſign firſt to render the Blood more flux- 
ile, that it may run more eaſily thro? the 
Glands; and when Mercary is given, 
and a plentiful Flux does follow, the Rea- 
ſon of this failure, is our not having com- 
ply'd with theſe Cautions. 


Merci is differently prepar'd; it 1s 
ſublim' d, precipitated, poudred, or liquid; 
and according to the different Preparati- 
ons it is made by, it purges by Vomit, 
Sweats, by Urine, Stools, and by the 
Mouth: But in what Manner ſoever we 
prepare it, it is always the ſame, and all 
this only ſerves to make it more volatile, 
and peirce more caſily into the Body, 
for producing the Effects we expect. 

Ot 
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Or all the Methods, none is more ſure | 
| than a Salvation ; and to promote it, we 
uſe divers Means, whether by making \ 


them take it by the Mouth, or applying 
it externally. We give it by the Mouth, | 
in a Bolue, made up with Mercurius dul- 

tis and Conſerve of Roſes, or we give red | 
Precipitate made into Pills with a little 
Honey. The Pills have a more conlide= l 
derable Effect than the Bolus; but they | | 
are more violent, and by Conſequence 
more dangerous, by Reaſon of the Vomi- 
ting, which they excite, in the Form of a 
Cholera Morbus, this Practice is very dan- 
gerous. We apply it externally with 
Plaſters, Ointments, and Pertumes. Pla- 
ſters are inconvenient, and act flowly. 
Friftions are more in ute, than Pertumes; 


— "EE 


t : £ 
N and Perfumes more than Plaſters. Of all 
1 theſe different Methods, the moſt ſure, 


n MW the molt us'd, and the lealt dangerous is 
the Fition with a Mer: uin Ointment; 


— „ 


C5 ; : , | 
; which is made with 79gs-Lard, and a 
5 a 1 
third or fourth Part Mi cus, in tlie man- 
* . | 
5 ner following. 


Dd 2 Take 
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Take crude Mercury one Found, 
with three Drachms of Venice-Tur- 
pent me, ſtirring them well together in 
4 Mortar, till the Mercury 1s kilÞd; 
then mix by little and little two er 


three Pounds of Hogs-Lard 5 and 
bring it to the Conſiſtence of an Ont. 


ment, and keep it for uſe. 


WriLE the Patients uſes Remedies for 
a Salzvation, they mult keep their Cham- 
ber. their Bed, and their Room mult be 
kept warm, but not choaking. The Bed- 
Cloaths muſt be half us'd. When the ga. 
livation is over, it is good to cover more. 
The Shirt muſt be us'd before, and it were 
adviſable for the Patient to wear Trow- 


fers. 


THErsr Cautions are not ſo uſeleſs, as 
they may ſeem, for too much Care does 
no Harm. We make the firſt Friction 
Night or Morning, two Hours before 
Meals, or faſting in the Morning, with 
four or five Ounces of the Ointment, 

with 
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with which you rub the whole Body, 
trom the Feet to the Nape of the Neck, 
except the Belly, and Breaſt ; to the End 
that the Friction may have a better Ef- 
fect, it muſt be rubb'd in before the 
Fire; or if the Patient is weak, in Bed. 


Some Practioners don't rub the whole 
Body at the firſt Friction, and it is an 
Affair of great Conſequence to take Care, 
by Reaſon of the Tenderneſs of ſome Con. 
ſtitutions, as for Example, in young Men 
and Women, to whom a Salivation hap- 
pens, if you only rub the Soles of their 
Feet to the Knee, tor this Reaſon, if we 
ſhou'd begin preſently, and at once to 
rub the whole Body, we ſhou'd weaken 
them much, and the Flux wou*d be too 
violent. 


Wx muſt always obſerve with a care- 
ful Eye, the Effect of the Mercury, look- 
ing into the Patient's Mouth, from Time 
to Time, and ſeeing if there be no Inflam- 
mation, if the Tongue does not become 
white and thick, if the Amygdalæ and 
the 
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the Palate be not too much ſwell'd, and 
the Gums are tumehed. we are yet more 
afraid of the Effect of the Mercur), 
when with all theſe Signs they have a 
Head-ach, or a ftrong and ſtinking 
Breath, a red Countenance, and a Diffi- 
culty of ſwallowing their Spittle, by Rea- 
ſon of a Rowghneſs in their Throats. Laſi- 
ly, it we perceive Ulcers in the Mouth, 
if they ſpit much, and if they ſpeak with 
Difficalty, by Reaſon of the great Heat 
of the Tongue and Palate, we mult forbear 
the Friction. 


Ir the Salvation happens not after three 
or four Fr:iF#7s, there are ſome who uſe 
Perfumes to raiſe it. They take half an 
Ounce of Troches of Meru, with Cu- 
nabar, which they extinguiſh with Sage- 
Leaves, to mix it wich four Ounces of 
Marle, and to make Trocves to be dry'd. 
They make the Patient fit in a Chair, in 
which there is a Hole, under which they 
place Charcoal to burn the Tro bes, and 
they eacompals it with a Blanket, in or- 

der 
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der to receive the Steam, which they ſuf” 
fer not to touch the Head. 


OTHERS make their Perfumes with fix 
Drachms of crude Mercury, plac'd in a 
Crucible heated red hot, wich they place 
upon the Charcoal. 


TERRE are Conſtitutions, which are ſa- 
livated at the ſecond Friction, and others 
ſo hard to Flux, that we are oblig'd to 
uſe the Friction very often, and at laſt 
even to give the Bolus or Pls mention- 
ed above. 


Trex Method to cure the Pox with white 
or red Precipitate taken by the Mouth is 
very dangerous, as we have ſaid, by Rea- 
ſon of little Ulcers they occation in the 
Mouth, and of the Vomitings, which they 
raiſe with Violeuce; ſo that as a Salivati- 
an thus raiſed is violent, it is more advi. 
ſable to uſe the Fiction. 


ArTER two or three Frictzons a Diar- 
rhea often happens, which tatigues the 
| Pati- 
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the Palate be not too much ſwell'd, and 
the Gums are tumefied. we are yet more 
afraid of the Effect of the Mercur), 
when with all theſe Signs they have a 
Head-ach, or a ftrong and ſtinking 
Breath, a red Countenance, and a Diffi- 
culty of ſwallowing their Spittle, by Rea- 
fon of a Roughneſs in their T hroats. Laſt- 
ly, if we perceive Ulcers in the Mouth, 
if they ſpit much, and if they ſpeak with 
Difficalty, by Reaſon of the great Heat 
of the Tongue and Palate, we mult forbear 
the Friction. 


Ir the Salvation happens not after three 
or four Frictions, there are ſome who uſe 
Perfumes to raiſe it. They take half an 
Ounce of Troches of Mercrry, with Cin- 
nabar, which they extinguiſh with Sage- 
Leaves, to mix it wich four Ounces of 
Marle, and to make Tocher to be dry'd. 
They make the Patient fit in a Chair, in 
which there is a Hole, under which they 
place Charcoat to burn the 77% hes, and 
they encompaſs it with a Blanket, in or- 
der 
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der to receive the Steam, which they ſuf” 
fer not to touch the Head. 


OTHERS make their Perfumes with fix 
Drachms of crude Mercary, plac'd in a 
Crucible heated red hot, which they place 
upon the Charcoal. 


TukRE are Conſtitutions, which are ſa- 
livated at the ſecond Fiction, and others 
ſo hard to Flux, that we are oblig'd to 
uſe the Hriction very often, and at laſt 
even to give the Bolus or Pills mention- 
ed above. 


Tu Method to cure the Pox with white 
or red Precipitate taken by the Month is 
very dangerous, as we have faid, by Rea- 
ſon of little Ulcers they occation in the 
Mouth, and of the Vomitings, which they 
raiſe with Violence; fo that as a Salivati- 
an thus raiſed is violent, it is more advi- 
ſable to uſe the Fiction. 


ArTER two or three Frictzons a Diar- 
rhea often happens, which fatigues the 
| Pati- 
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Patient very much, and then the aliva- 
tion ceaſes; but to aſſiſt them, you muſt 


throw incmollient G/;/tersof Milk and Volk 


of Eggs, and uſe Opiate Mixtures ; and to 


temper the Blood with ſmooth Decocti- 


Ons. 


We muſt gargle, in Order to dry the 
Ulcers, with a Decoction of Barley, in 
which is ſome Mel Ro/atum, or with 
warm Claret. It is good to touch the 
Ulcers with Spirit of Vitriol, or ſome o- 
ther Ac . 


IN the Time of the Friction, we muſt 
give the Patient liquid Nouri ſhmeut, ſuch 
as Broth, Cellies, or poach'd Eggs; and 
they muſt forſake Wine. At the Begin- 
ning of the Salivation, they muſt uſe re- 


freſhing and cooling Decoctions of Bar- 


ley, and ſuch like, continuing them to 
the ninth Day. After which, they muſt 
uſe the Decoction of China, Safafraſs, 


and Cuaiacum to the End of the Sali- . 


vation. 


IF 
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Ir the Salivation is not plentiful e- 
nough, or it ſtops, we muſt promote it 
a freſh by a gentle Friction; but if it be 
exceſſive, we muſt weaken it by ſlight 
Purgatives, in whoſe Compoſition ſome 
Acids ſhou'd enter, in order to precipi- 
tate the Mercury : But Aurum fulminaus, 
or Flowers of Sulphur are much better, 
which ſuddenly ſtop the Effects of the 
Mercury. 


Ir is hard to give a juſt Rule for the 
Quantity of Saliva, during the ten or 
twelve firſt Days; it is reckon'd more 
or leſs great, according to the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Patient. The middle 
Meaſure is two Pints a Day, which 
may ferve as a Rule for others. It is 
not without Reaſon, that we -ſhou'd 
obſerve the Quantity of Saliva, the 
Patient voids; and to know it preciſe- 
ly, the Patients . mult ſpit into a Ba- 
ſon holding a Pint, to the End its 
Quantity may ſerve for a Rule to puſh 
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it forward, if it fails; or moderate it, if 
it exceeds. 


Wu you ſee the Salivation ceaſes, 
after having run plentitully for twen- 
ty, twenty-five, or thirty Days ; you 
muſt regulate three Things. Fr ff, You 
muſt purge the Patients. Secondly, You 
muſt make them gargle, to dry the Ul- 
cers, as we have already noted. Third. 
9, You muſt make them change their 
Beds and Linnen. We mult purge them, 
at the End, as we Wl in the Begin. 


ning. 


AFTE 3 purg'd them ſufficient- 
ly, let them reſt for eight or ten Days, 
let tliem betake themſelves to Wine a- 
gain, and 'nouriſh with good Diet to 
recover their Strength. -If they be nice 
Perſons and lean, they may take every 
Morning, Aſſes or Cows Milk, with a 
Scruple of Pearl in Pouder; for Milk, 
generally ſpeaking, 1s a great Aſſiſtance 
in all Diſeaſes, where the Acrimony is 
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to be corrected. After all theſe Cau- 
tions juſtly obſerv'd, there is Reaſon to 
hope, that the Patients will very ſoon 
recover their good Habit. 


E e 2 CHAP» IX. 
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Cuar 3%: 


Of the Nature of Mercur), and 
the Manner of its acting. 


PAS UICKSILVER is a Mira. 
dle of a Metal; altho' running 
like Water, it is nevertheleſ 

fourteen Times heavier, and yet 
evaporates with a gentle Heat. There 
is Reaſon to think its Particles round, 
like little Bullets, and extremely ſmooth 
and poliſh'd ; and for the Proof of this 
Truth, when it is, diſſolv'd in Agua for- 
zin, it appears under the Form of little 
round Bodies, which rife up in Smoak. 


T 141 
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Tais ſuppos'd, it is, methinks, very 
eaſy to give a Reaſon, why it is fluid 
and ſo volatile; for its Particles being 
round, poliſh'd, and gliding, the one 


cannot entangle the other, or find any 


Obſtacle to their Motion; and becauſe 
they are only contiguous, and have no 
connexion with each other, ſo often as 
they are mov'd a little quicker than uſu- 
ally, they take flight 2ad mount. 


We have faid, in ſpeaking of the Lues, 
that it was occaſion*d by an acrimonious 


Acidity, and that all its Symptoms, which 


accompany it, are rais'd from this Mat- 
ter; It is then impoſſible to cure it, with- 
out mortifying the Points of this Acid; 


and Experience has made us know, that 


no Body, fave Mercury, can carry it off. 


Chymiſtry informs us, that when we 
blend Mercury with acid Salts, that they 
unite together, become volatile by Heat, 
and form a Sublimat. . Nearly the ſame 
Thing happens in. our Bodies: For after 

having 
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having us'd Frictions with the Mercurial 
Unguent, it penetrates the Pores, the 
Heat of our Body ſublimes it, and meet- 
ing with Acids, it. joins in With them, 
and makes a Sort of Sublimat, almoſt in 
the ſame Manner, as in Chymical Prepa- 
parations. All thele acid Points bei 
entred into the Pores of the Mercy. 
7y, are carried along by the Circulati- 
on of the Blood, loaden with this Poiſon, 
coming to paſs the Glands of the Mouth, 
raiſes Ulcers in theſe Sal:vary Ducts, which 
relax and give Way to this Salivation. 
Thus it is, that Mercwry carries off the 
corrolive and acrimonious Salts, which 
made ſuch Ravage in the Body. 


Ir muſt be obſerv'd. that before we 
raiſe 2 Salivation, there is an abſolute 
Neceſſity to- prepare the Patients by Pur- 
gatives, becauſe they weaken the Salts, 
which reign in the Body; and when theſe 
Precautions are neglected, at the firſt 
Friction, the Mercury mounts with ſuch 
Violence, that we have ſometim̃es ſeen 
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conſiderable Hemorrhages from the Ulce- 
ration of the Glands of the Mouth. 


ALTHoO? there remain {till ſome Parti- 
cles of the Salts, after the Salivation; the 
more ſubtile evaporate by Perſpiration, 
and the more terreſtrial run off by Urine 
and Stools. And this is the moſt proba- 
ble Account, we can give of Mercury, in 
carrying off the Lues. 
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BOOKS Printed for Cf. RivixNGTON, at 
the Bible and Crown, in St. Paul's Church- 
Tard. 


\UODIA: Ora Diſcourſe on Cauſes and Cures ; 

in Two Parts. The Firſt contains a ſhort and Eaſy 

Method, how to diſcoyer the Cauſes of any Diſeaſe. 

T he Second gives plain Inſtructiors how to proceed in 

the Cure of all, but more particularly, Complicated Diſ- 

eaſes, The Second Edition caretully corre&ed, with Ad- 
ditions. By Edward Strowther, M. D. 

Mechanical Eſſays on the Animal Oecen m, wherein, 
not only the Conduct of Nature, Animal Secretion, but 
Senſation, and Human Generation, are diſtinctly conſi- 
der'd, and anatomically explain d: As alſo the particu- 
lar Manner of the Operation of a Medicine is accoun- 
ted tor, and many curious and uncommon Subjects are 
treated of. Neceſſary for all that ſtady Nature, and 
particularly thoſe who make Phyſick or Surgery their 
Practice. With a Catalogue of the Authors conſulted 
thro' the whole. By James Handley, Surgeon. 

The Art of Surgery: In which is laid down ſuch a ge- 
neral Idea of the ſame, as is founded upon Reaſon, con- 
firm'd by Practice, and farther illuſtrated with many 
ſingular and rare Caſes Medica. Chirurgical. In Two 
Volumes. With an Introductory Index, ſhewing the 
Contents of each and a double Table at the Cloſe : 
The former Hiſtorical relating to the Caſes : The latter 
Etymolcgical, explaining of hard Words, interſperſed in 
the ſeveral Parts. By Damel Turner, of the College of 
Phyſicians in Lindan. Price 103. 

Litbotemia Doug laſſiana: Or, a new Method of Cut- 
ting for the Stone: Firſt praiſed by John Douglaſs, 
Surgeon, F. R. S. and Lythotomiſt to the Infirmary at 
Weſtminſter : To which is added, what has been writ- 
ten by the moſt judicious Reſſetus, and the learned Pie- 
trus on the ſame Subject. IIluſtrated with ſeyeral Cop- 
per Plates. Price 3 5. 

A General Treatiſe of Midwifery. Faithfully tranſlated 
from the French of Monſieur Dienis, firſt Surgeon to 
the late Daupbineſſet, and Sworn- Maſter. Surgeon at Paris. 


